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THE    SISTERS 


CHAPTER   I. 


And  all  that  now  can  soothe  the  mourner's  breast, 
Is  the  high  promise  of  eternal  rest. 


X  H  E  tears  Felicia  shed,  soon  restored  her  to 
comparative  composure ;  but  she  felt  faint  and 
sick,  when  returning  memory  recalled  the  event 
which  had  thus  unexpectedly  overwhelmed  her 
with  misery  and  astonishment.  The  delusions 
she  had  so  long  cherished,  faded  before  her  eyes ; 
and  she  saw  that  her  spirits,  imperceptibly  to 
herself,  had  been  sustained  by  the  flattering 
idea  that  Evanmore  still  regarded  her  with 
personal  interest — that  though  they  had  parted, 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  for  ever,  they  might,  at 
some  distant  period,  when  he  saw  the  folly  and 
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danger  of  his  pursuits,  be  re-united.  The  be- 
lief, that  in  the  midst  of  selfish  gratification, 
worldly  ambition,  and  thoughtless  levity,  she 
was  yet  dear  to  her  beloved  Rosalind,  vanished 
at  the  same  fatal  moment.  The  pride  of  the 
woman,  the  affections  of  the  heart,  were  equally 
pierced  by  this  fatal  blow  to  her  happiness; 
and  unable  to  subdue  the  first  paroxisms  of 
surprise  and  regret,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
Mrs.  Berkely,  as  she  hung  over  her  with  affec- 
tionate sympathy,  and  in  broken  accents  beg- 
ged to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  her  apartment. 
Mrs.  Berkely  pressed  her  cold  hand,  and  led 
her  from  the  room  in  silence. 

"  Felicia,  dear  child  of  my  beloved  friend/' 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  stopped  at  the 
door  of  her  room,  "  forget  not  the  instructions 
of  your  youth,  and  even  this  bitter  pang  will 
lose  its  power  to  inflict  pain." 

Felicia  wept,  and  kissed  the  hand  that  sup- 
ported her  trembling  steps,  but  she  was  unable 
to  reply  ;  and  her  benevolent  companion,  aware 
that  an  overcharged  heart  finds  its  best  relief 
in  privacy,  instantly  left  her.  She  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  human  nature  to  know 
that  consolation  is  vainly  administered  at  the 
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moment  of  intense  suffering ;  and  trusting  that 
the  natural  good  sense  and  piety  of  her  young 
friend,  would  soon  render  her  alive  to  its  sooth- 
ing voice,  she  quitted  her,  to  mitigate  the  cha- 
grin which  she  saw  her  son  also  was  enduring. 
Mr.  Berkely's   feelings  were  in  truth  scarcely 
more  enviable  than  Felicia's.     From  the  hour 
he  beheld  her,  he  had  esteemed  her  the  most 
interesting  woman  of  his  acquaintance;  and 
further  intimacy  with  her  sentiments  and  cha- 
racter  strengthened  his  prepossession  in  her 
favour.     But  she  was  engaged — and  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  cherishing  an  attach- 
ment towards  a  married  woman,  as  one  solemn- 
ly affianced  to  another.     Some  little  astonish- 
ment he  had  felt  at  her  selection;  for  he  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Evanmore  was  more  indebted 
to   nature,  than  to    education — more    distin- 
guished for  the  graces  of  person  than  of  mind 
— that  he  had,  in  short,  been  the  spoilt  darling 
of  a  silly,  trifling  mother,  and   he  wondered 
Felicia  could  have  bestowed  her  affections  on 
such  a  man.     When,  however,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Evanmore,  in  town,  he  found  him  so 
pleasing  and  gentlemanly,  that  these  unfavour- 
able impressions  were  totally  effaced ;  he  even 
b  2 
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felt  more  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
choice,  because  he  had  once  been  unjust 
enough  to  question  it.  Mrs.  Berkely,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  saw  Mr.  Evanmore  with  his 
partiality:  she  admitted  him,  indeed,  to  be 
possessed  of  many  personal  advantages,  and  an 
open,  generous,  amiable  temper ;  but  she  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  his 
mother,  and  she  perceived  a  want  of  firmness 
in  his  own  decisions,  an  instability  of  mind  on 
trifling  points,  which  compelled  her  to  fear  his 
principles  were  neither  sound,  nor  fixed  enough 
to  render  him  a  suitable  husband  for  her  young 
friend ;  and  when  Felicia,  at  length,  announced 
that  their  engagement  was  dissolved,  she  felt 
concern  for  the  present  uneasiness  she  was  en- 
during rather  than  surprise. 

Mr.  Berkely's  feelings  were  of  a  very  con- 
trary nature.  He  was  equally  surprised,  and 
equally  delighted.  Felicia  had  hinted  at  the 
cause  of  their  mutual  estrangement ;  and  with- 
out being  vain  or  presumptuous,  he  was  not 
entirely  ignorant  that  he  possessed  claims  to 
the  esteem  of  an  amiable  woman,  nor  insensible 
to  the  advantages  he  derived  from  an  honour- 
able name,  an  ancient  familv,  and  a  clear  unin- 
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cumbered  estate  of  eighteen  hundred  a  year. 
He  hinted  his  hopes  and  wishes  to  his  mother, 
and  from  her  received  every  encouragement. 
Had  Felicia  not  been  previously  engaged,  she 
felt  assured  that  Mr.  Evanmore  would   have 
found  in  Berkely  no  mean  rival.     Their  senti- 
ments equally  harmonized  on  trivial  as  well  as 
essential  subjects ;  and  when  she  should  have  re- 
gained her  spirits  sufficiently  to  admit  the  idea 
of  another  lover,  she  had  little  doubt  she  would 
become  sensible  of  her  son's  unassuming  merit. 
In  Felicia's  gradual  restoration  to  health  and 
spirits,  she  had  seen   the  accomplishment  of 
their  mutual  wishes ;  and  in  the  acuteness  of 
her  grief,  the  unconquerable  distress  she  be- 
trayed   on   receiving   this   unexpected   intelli- 
gence, she  instantly  read  the  secret  workings 
of  her  heart,  the  two-fold  disappointment  she 
had  sustained.     She  felt  momentarily  mortified 
herself,  but  it  was  only  momentarily ;  and  with 
her  usual  calmness,  she  returned  to  the  room 
where  she  had  left  Mr.  Berkely  a  prey  to  the 
deepest  mortification. 

"  All  is  over,  you  find,  mother,"  said  he, 
casting  a  desponding  glance  on  her  face. 
"  How  have  we  been  deceived  !  How  the  great- 
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ness  of  this  disappointment  is  aggravated  by 
the  hopes  we  idly  cherished  of  success  !  Felicia 
will  never  be  mine  !" 

"  I  have,  indeed,  been  surprised,  and  I  per- 
ceive you  are  farther  from  happiness  than  I  had 
expected ;  but  so  far  from  esteeming  your  chance 
of  finally  winning  Miss  Leycester  in  the  smallest 
degree  impaired,  I  believe  it  is  strengthened  by 
this  singular  event.  She  will  now  make  a 
point  of  banishing  Mr.  Evanmore  from  her 
thoughts  ;  and,  aided  by  a  strong  understand- 
ing and  still  stronger  principles,  I  have  no 
doubt  will  ere  long  succeed.  Had  he  remained 
unmarried,  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  to 
believe  she  would,  from  that  ardent  affection 
which  it  is  evident  she  has  ever  felt  for  him,  have 
been  equally  unwilling  to  receive  the  addresses 
of  any  other,  and  incapable  of  returning  his 
affection.  If,  therefore,  you  feel  inclined  to 
continue  the  pursuit — and  I  tell  you  candidly,  I 
deem  Felicia  Leycester  worthy  of  every  exer- 
tion you  can  make  to  secure  her — I  still  think 
it  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one." 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  he,  a  gleam  of  satis- 
faction again  passing  over  his  features,  "  when 
can  I  ever  make  you  any  adequate  return  for 
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all  the  kindness,  the  excellent  advice,  I  have 
received  from  you.  Yes,  I  see  1  have  judged 
rashly ;  and  if  I  am  not  precipitate,  not  impa- 
tient, this  excellent,  this  exemplary  woman  may 
yet  be  mine.  But" — and  he  hesitated,  a  shade 
again  lowering  on  his  brow,  "  I  must  be  assured 
she  has  ceased  to  love  him,  ere  I  could  be  happy 
even  with  her.  I  could  not  bear,  when  a  cloud 
passed  over  her  features,  to  think  it  was  pro- 
duced by  attachment  to  another — could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  my  wife's  contrasting  me 
with  a  former  lover,  or  shrinking  from  the  name 
of  her  sister's  husband." 

a  Whenever  Miss  Leycester  encourages  your 
attentions,  or  accepts  your  hand,  be  assured 
you  will  possess  her  undivided  heart.  She  is 
superior  to  the  childish  fear  of  dying  an  old 
maid,  and  has  too  much  principle  to  give  her 
hand,  when  her  heart  does  not  accompany  the 
gift.  When  that  period  will  arrive  I  can 
scarcely  conjecture,  but  I  own  I  fear  it  will  not 
be  soon." 

"I  fear  so  too,"  said  he,  dejectedly;  and 
wishing  his  mother  good  night,  he  retired  to 
muse  over  this  unlooked-for  interruption  to  his 
views. 
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While  such  were  the  visions  of  Mr.  Berkely, 
Felicia  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  gave  way 
to  the  agony  that  oppressed  her.  She  had 
suffered  one  of  the  severest  strokes  which 
perhaps  can  touch  the  human  heart ;  and  grief 
and  indignation  equally  struggled  for  mastery 
when  she  thought  on  the  hand  by  whom  it  was 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  Rosalind — sister — had  seemed 
to  concentrate  the  whole  of  her  heart  after 
Evanmore's  loss ;  and  she  wept  with  unutter- 
able anguish,  when  her  fancy  presented  the 
idea,  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  this  idolized 
being — deserted  by  Evanmore. 

But  to  contemplate  betrayal  by  those  we 
have  trusted,  is  too  painful  for  voluntary  endur- 
ance: we  seek  to  delude  ourselves,  that  we 
may  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  feeling  deluded. 
A  pure  ingenuous  mind  also,  incapable  of  deli- 
berate error,  is  almost  unnaturally  unsuspicious 
of  others;  and  Felicia,  with  mixed  sensations 
of  torture  and  self-reproach,  recoiled  from 
branding  Rosalind  with  so  foul  a  crime.  '*  No, 
Rosalind  was  incapable  of  treachery.  She  was 
volatile,  unthinking,  sometimes  unfeeling,  but 
her's  was  a  spirit  unable  to  suggest  or   carry 
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on  a  regular  system  of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy. 
No,  she  had  considered  him  disengaged,  had 
herself  been  deceived ;  and,  eager  to  wipe  away 
the  recollection  of  Lord  Edgermond's  mockery, 
had,  in  a  paroxism  of  disappointed  affection 
and  ambition,  hastily  accepted  the  offer,  it  was 
now  evident  Evanmore  had  come  to  town  on 
purpose  to  make  her."  Such  were  the  pallia- 
tions her  attachment  induced  her  to  offer,  as 
apologies  for  this  hasty  step  on  the  part  of  her 
sister ; — but  while  they  removed  somewhat  of 
the  poignancy  of  her  affliction,  enough  re- 
mained for  sorrow. 

"  She  must  now  pursue  her  cheerless  course 
alone ;  for  the  pleasure  she  had  contemplated  in 
nursing  Rosalind's  children,  in  leading  them  to 
the  paths  of  virtue,  she  could  never  experience. 
They  would  be  the  children  of  Evanmore,  and 
any  partiality  expressed  for  them  might  uncon- 
sciously cherish  her  own  attachment  for  him, 
and  awaken  Rosalind's  jealousy.  It  might 
also  induce  Evanmore  to  think  he  possessed 
an  interest  in  her  heart,  an  idea  not  more  de- 
grading to  herself  than  perhaps  dangerous 
hereafter  to  the  peace  of  her  sister.  She  was, 
therefore,  cut  off  from  all  the  fond  endearments 
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of  domestic  love.  She  had  scarcely  entered 
upon  life,  yet  the  morning  of  her  day  was  ob- 
scured by  darkness,  and  gathering  clouds 
threatened  a  continuance  of  the  same  desola- 
tion, dreariness,  and  solitude."  She  now 
mourned  with  the  sterile  consciousness  of 
almost  despair ;  and  absorbed  in  grief,  remained 
stretched  on  the  bed,  till  she  was  roused  by 
hearing  the  church-clock  strike  two.  She 
started,  and  perceived  her  candle  had  long 
sunk  in  the  socket.  But  she  was  not  environed 
in  darkness ;  for  the  moon  was  high,  and  its 
soft  rays  streaming  through  the  half-closed 
windows  of  the  room,  shed  a  mild  glory  on  all 
around.  There  was  something  soothing  in  the 
stillness  of  nature,  and  softly  rising  from  the 
bed,  she  contemplated  with  increasing  calmness 
the  scene  before  her. 

The  blue  expanse  of  Heaven  was  studded 
with  millions  of  glittering  stars,  and  the  clear 
light  of  an  Autumnal  morning  was  rendered 
more  lovely  by  the  silvery  beams  of  the  moon, 
as  they  fell  on  the  varied  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  were  reflected  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
lake.  A  soft  and  balmy  breeze  floated  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees;  but  not  a  leaf  moved — 
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not  a  sound  was  heard  to  interrupt  the  solemn 
silence,  save  the  low  ripple  of  the  lake,  whose 
little  waves,  curling  and  sparkling,  gently  .dashed 
against  its  mossy  banks. 

"  Why  should  I  be  so  wretched  V  she  cried 
as  she  gazed  on  the  majestic  moon,  walking  in 
silent  grandeur,  surrounded  by  all  the  lesser 
satellites  of  Heaven.  "  Why  should  the  joys 
and  griefs  of  this  transitory  stage  of  my  exist- 
ence, thus  absorb  a  spirit  formed,  not  for  this 
world,  but  another.  Have  I  not  been  taught 
that  '  the  Soul  of  one  virtuous  and  religious  man 
'  &  of  greater  worth  and  excellency  than  the  sun, 
*  and  his  planets  and  all  the  stars  in  the  world®'* 
And  shall  I  lose  in  my  unavailing  regrets  at  the 
wreck  of  my  earthly  happiness,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  which  is  prepared  for  me,  if  I 
endure  these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for 
a  moment,  with  resignation  ?  No,"  she  pursued, 
kindling  into  pious  fervour  as  she  spoke,  "  let 
me  henceforth  devote  myself  to  Him  who  made 
me.  Let  me  bury,  in  my  preparation  for  ano- 
ther sphere,  the  paltry  sorrows  of  this  ;  and 


*  See  Dr.  Bentley's  Sermons,  at  Boyle's  Leet.  No.  8. 
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death,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
more  glorious  existence,  will  not  be  to  me  a 
messenger  of  dread — but  a  consummation  of 
every  hope,  of  every  happiness — the  harbinger 
of  brighter  scenes — the  guide  to  eternal  joys." 

She  folded  her  hands  in  silent  prayer ;  and 
the  calm  serenity  of  the  Christian  temper 
diffusing  itself  over  her  bosom,  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed,  and  soon  lost  in  sleep  the  re- 
membrance of  her  griefs. 

With  the  morning,  the  parting  words  of 
Mrs.  Berkely  arose  to  her  memory,  and  taking 
from  her  bosom  the  portrait  of  her  aunt,  she 
imprinted  upon  it  a  kiss  of  attachment.  It  was 
the  faithful  image  of  one  whose  countenance 
she  had  never  seen  but  with  reverential  love 
and  joy.  With  it  was  associated  the  best  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  the  remembrance  of  consola- 
tion under  her  infantile  sorrows,  of  protection, 
of  kindness;  and  when  she  felt  her  mind  fluc- 
tuate, or  her  spirits  decline,  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  revive  each  by  contemplating  its 
placid  beauties.  It  had  been  painted  at  her 
own  request  only  a  few  years  before ;  and  in 
the  saint-like  expression  of  its  fair  features,  in 
the  calm  subdued  spirit  of  its  beaming  eye,  in 
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the  silvery  hair  that  shaded  its  tranquil  yet  in- 
telligent brow,  and  matron-like  dress  that  set 
offthe  remains  of  former  loveliness,  she  saw 
again  the  guardian  of  her  infancy,  the  guide  of 
her  riper  youth.  "Dear  aunt,"  she  had  said, 
"  let  me  have  a  portrait  of  you,  and  it  will  be 
an  antidote  against  the  pernicious  maxims  of 
society — my  consolation  under  sorrow;  and  as 
you  were  my  instructor  in  youth,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  companion  in  age."  Her  peti- 
tion, and  the  fond  acquiescence  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
clerc,  suddenly  occurred  to  her  memory. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  herself  more  power- 
fully affected,  and  again  pressing  it  to  her  lips, 
as  she  recollected  her  last  parting  admonition, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  I  will  remember  thy  in- 
structions :  no  earthly  love  shall  engross  the 
best  affections  of  my  soul.  I  will  so  live,  that 
I  may  meet  thee  again." 

As  she  registered  this  solemn  vow,  she  re- 
called Mrs.  Beauclerc's  practical  lessons  on 
patience,  fortitude,  and  forgiveness ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  virtues,  though  low  in  her 
silent  grave,  rose  with  the  freshness  of  a  sum- 
mer's dawn  over  her  drooping  spirits — shedding 
its  brightness,  like  a  sunny  ray,  amid  the  gloom 
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of  a  dark  and  lowering  sky.  Tears  streamed 
over  her  face,  yet  they  were  no  longer  those 
of  despair,  but  of  tenderness  ;  and  as  she  still 
gazed  on  the  miniature,  her  memory  involunta- 
rily presented  the  following  beautiful  lines  of 
her  favourite  author,  Cowper  : — 

"  Oh,  that  those  lips  had  language !  Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly,  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
*  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  V  " 

She  had  scarcely  finished  repeating  these 
stanzas,  when  the  first  breakfast-bell  rung. 
The  Berkelys  were  a  family  of  early  risers,  and 
as  they  were  frequently  differently  engaged, 
the  bell  sounded  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  to  summon  them  together.  She 
started  ;  and  placing  the  portrait  again  in  her 
bosom,  sought  to  efface  from  her  eyes  the 
trace  of  tears.  Pale,  yet  composed,  she  then 
descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour.  But  when 
she  reached  the  door,  half-ashamed  of  meeting 
Mr.  Berkely,  after  betraying  so  unequivocally 
her  wounded  affection,  she  lingered  with  her 
hand  on  the  lock  till  it  was  suddenly  forced 
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from  her  grasp,  and  Mr.  Berkely  himself 
appeared.  He  was  leaving  the  room ;  and  un- 
conscious of  her  being  on  its  threshold,  met 
her  with  a  degree  of  embarrassment  that  in- 
creased her  own.  After  a  confused  apology, 
he  led  her  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  Mrs. 
Berkely,  pitying  their  mutual  uneasiness,  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  some  interesting  topic 
that  might  chase  the  remembrance  of  the  even- 
ing's adventure.  They  each  felt  her  delicate 
address,  and  after  a  few  efforts,  became  more 
at  ease ;  but  still  Felicia  did  not  dare  to  raise 
her  down-cast  eyes ;  and  Mr.  Berkely  saw,  in 
the  silent  mournfulness  of  her  looks,  broken 
answers,  and  pallid  countenance,  how  great  $ 
were  her  internal  struggles. 

Mrs.  Berkely  had  intended  addressing  her, 
but  she  was  so  much  more  recovered  from  the 
shock  than  she  expected,  that  she  deemed  it 
more  wise  not  to  revive  so  painful  a  topic.  In 
defiance,  however,  of  both  her  exertions  and 
Felicia's,  the  day  was  heavily  spent;  and  when 
evening  again  closed  in,  each  felt  apprehensive 
of  what  it  would  produce.  "Would  Lady 
Wyedale  write,  or  Rosalind  ?  or — but  no — it 
was  impossible — Evanmore  could  not  be  capa- 
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bleofthus  adding  insult  to  injury.  Their  en- 
gagement had  indeed  been  dissolved,  but  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  vacillation.  A  va- 
cillation she  had  now  too  much  reason  to  fear 
was  the  result  of  a  growing  attachment  to  her 
sister."  Burning  tears  of  shame  and  grief 
again  rushed  into  her  eyes,  as  these  reflections 
presented  themselves  to  her  mind  ;  and  fearful 
of  betraying  any  fresh  emotion,  should  she 
receive  any  intelligence  on  so  agonizing  a  sub- 
ject, she  formed  an  excuse  for  retiring  to  her 
room,  that  she  might  at  least  give  way  to  it  un- 
seen. Her  anticipations  were  not  unfounded, 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Berkely's  servant  from 
the  neighbouring  market  town  brought  her  two 
letters,  one  from  Lady  Wyedale,  the  other  from 
Rosalind  herself;  and  with  that  trembling 
eagerness  with  which  we  seek  to  ascertain  the 
worst,  she  hastily  tore  open  the  letter  of  her 
sister.  It  was  apparently  written  in  haste,  but 
seemed  the  production  of  a  gay,  happy  heart, 
and  ran  as  follows  : — 
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CHAPTER  II. 


w  Of  chance  or  change,  oh  !  let  not  man  complain, 
Else,  shall  he  never,  never  cease  to  wail." 


"  My  dearest  Felicia  ; 
"  I  FEAR  you  have,  ere  this,  deemed  me 
very  unkind  in  so  long  delaying  to  reply  to 
your  many  affectionate  letters  and  inquiries,  as 
to  when  you  were  to  return  to  town.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  I  have  lately  been  so  vastly  taken 
up  with  my  own  affairs,  I  have  had  small  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  those  of  even  my  dear 
Philly.  Knowing  too,  how  happily  she  was 
situated,  I  had  fewer  scruples  of  conscience  in 
seeming  to  neglect  her.  I  have  now  to  com- 
municate a  most  important,  unexpected  piece  of 
intelligence — -one  that  will  be  more  than  a  nine 
days  wonder,  and  it  is,  that  I  am — married — 
Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  absolutely  bona  fide  mar- 

\Ql.   III.  C 
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ried,  and  strange — incredible  as  it  may  appear 
— to  your  discarded  lover — Evanmore  ! ! — And 
now  for  the  key  to  this  seemingly  unaccount- 
able mystery.— On  my  return  from  Brighton, 
galled,  incensed,  and  out  of  love  with  all  the 
world,  I  found  the  poor  man  just  arrived  from 
the  country  in  exactly  the  same  enviable  frame 
of  mind.  We  renewed  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  us  during  the  last  Winter. 

1  And  oft  he  did  beguile  me  of  my  time, 

When  he  did  speak  of  the  distressful  stroke 

His  youth  had  suffered.     His  story  being  done. 

I  gave  him  for  his  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 

And  swore— In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange ; 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wond'rous  pitiful : 

And  wish'd  I  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  I  wish'rt 

That  Heaven  had  made  me  such  a  man  : 

Upon  this  hint  he  spake  : 

He  lov'd  me  for  the  pity  I  had  shown  him ; 

And  I  lov'd  him,  because  he  was  so  gentle  and  so  fond.' 

"  Finally,  to  end  this  re-capitulation  of  the 
causes  that  produced  such  an  effect,  we  agreed 
to  lose  the  remembrance  of  all  other  mortifica- 
tions in  each  other's  condolence. 

"  As  it  would  have  evinced  a  gross  want  of 
judgment,  or  knowledge  of  character,  to  expect 
Lady  Wyedale  would  countenance  our  loves, 
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we  saved  her  the  risk  of  bursting  a  blood-vessel 
in  her  attempts  to  rescue  us  from  ruin,  and 
spared  our  own  ears  and  feelings  the  many 
charming,  gratifying  things  which  we  were 
aware  her  affection  would  induce  her  to  address 
to  them,  by  not  communicating  the  circum- 
stance at  all.  As  I  am  not  of  age,  we  were 
married  by  banns,  which  I  agree  with  Lydia 
Languish  in  thinking  a  most  degrading  way  of 
entering  the  pale  of  honourable  matrimony  ; 
but  when  it  can  be  entered  in  no  other  way,  and 
people  are  in  a  hurry,  must  be  submitted  to, 
however  a  contrz-caur.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
left  a  bad  character  behind  me  with  the  parson 
and  clerk ;  for  I  neither  fainted  nor  wept,  which 
all  modest  ladies  have  done  from  time  imme- 
morial. Evanmore,  perhaps,  to  atone  for  my 
deficiency,  seemed  inclined  to  do  both. 
Though,  however,  I  have  too  much  native  ho- 
nesty to  turn  my  wedding  into  une  comedie 
larmoyante,  for  the  sake  of  my  character,  I 
preserved  appearances  so  far  as  to  look  very 
grave,  and  did  not  forget  to  give  either  a  pretty 
shudder,  as  I  approached  the  altar,  or  to  write  my 
name  for  the  last  time  in  a  very  tremulous  hand. 
Still  I  fear,  notwithstanding,  I  shall  be  thought 
c  2 
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to  have  behaved  very  ill.  I  know  I  ought  to 
have  assumed  great  terror,  by  way  of  showing 
virgin  delicacy  and  maidenly  timidity;  but  I 
have  such  a  natural  antipathy  to  pretence,  whe- 
ther manifested  in  the  form  of  mock-modesty, 
affected  sanctity,  insidious  candour,  or  surrep- 
titious wisdom,  that,  however  requisite  for 
my  situation  to  play  off  all  such  absurd  gri- 
maces, T  could  not  for  my  life  have  practised 
them.  We  are  now  on  our  road  to  Bath,  where 
we  intend  spending  the  Winter,  and  are  alone. 
I  did  not  wish  to  take  any  bridemaid  with  us  to 
report  our  felicity,  for  we  are  not  always  the 
wisest  when  we  are  the  happiest ;  and  Evan- 
more,  though  he  once  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  a  companion,  is  so 
thoroughly  good-tempered,  that  he  easily  re- 
signed the  point  to  my  better  judgment.  Do  not, 
however,  let  this  influence  your  decision,  when 
you  are  in  a  similar  situation,  should  you  fancy 
it  decorous  or  agreeable  to  have  these  usual  ap- 
pendages to  a  wedding.  Berkely  and  yourself, 
like  some  celebrated  woman,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  full  as  de- 
serving of  having  it  recorded  on  your  tomb- 
stones that  you  never  said   a  word  too  much 
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ot  too  little  in  your  lives.  You  see  I  am  already 
anticipating  a  brother,  and  in  a  sort  of  quondam 
admirer  of  my  own  too.  Really  there  is  some- 
thing singular  in  our  destiny  !  I  have  married 
your  cast-away ;  and  you,  without  any  pisca- 
tory effort,  will,  I  doubt  not,  secure  the  cautious 
cunning  fish  for  whom  I  once  laid  so  many 
ineffectual  nets  and  snares.  Well,  all  that  I  can 
say  is,  Man,  man,  thou  art  a  marvellous  animal. 
So  leaving  you,  my  dear  Philly,  to  moralize  e 
philosophe  on  the  mutations  of  human  life, 
proceed  to  say,  I  have  left  a  few  lines  for  Lady 
Wyedale  behind  me — their  effect  I  can't  foresee 
— Evanmore  has  strong  hopes  of  their  success, 
and  builds  them  upon  her  former  attachment 
to  me ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  so  sanguine. 
You,  I  am  sure,  will  do  all  you  can  to  assuage 
the  violence  of  the  storm ;  and  at  all  events  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  keep  off  tall  cousin 
James,  as  should  Evanmore  and  I  come  to 
beggary,  which  I  esteem  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, I  know  you  will  keep  us,  if  in  your 
power,  from  starving,  for  l  auld  acquaintance- 
sake  J — With  every  wish  for  your  happiness, 
my  dearest  Philly,  in  which  Evanmore  sincerely 
joins,  I  must  now  draw  this  hasty  letter  to  a 
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conclusion  ;  and  as  all  is  over  with  poor  Rosa- 
lind Leycester,  and  she  is  fairly  transformed 
into  that  awful,  important  personage,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  I  must  subscribe  myself 

"  Your  attached  and  obliged  sister, 
"  Rosalind  Evanmore." 

"  Rosalind  Evanmore  !"  repeated  Felicia. 
And,  as  her  eye  glanced  over  the  words,  again 
the  same  faint  sensation  she  had  felt  when 
first  the  intelligence  reached  her,  overpowered 
her  frame.  —  "  Rosalind  Evanmore  !  —  She 
might  have  spared  me  this  pang — need  not 
have  signed  her  name  thus  ostentatiously. 
Light-hearted,  unfeeling  Rosalind,"  she  pur- 
sued, as  she  once  more  perused  this  galling, 
yet  interesting  letter,  "  at  such  a  moment  to 
insult  me  with  parodies  on  a  play,  and  hints  of 
a  growing  attachment  to  another.  She,  who 
witnessed  my  anguish  when  I  parted  from  him, 
whom  disappointed  ambition,  unbounded  ca- 
price, and  imprudent  folly  alone  impelled  her  to 
receive  as  a  husband." 

Of  Evanmore  she  next  thought.  He  had,  it 
appeared,  by  Rosalind's  own  confession,  come 
to  town  to  seek  to  win  her  again ;  but  could  she 
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have  ever  hoped  to  reclaim  one  so  fickle — so 
wavering  ?  No — Evanmore  and  herself  would 
never  have  been  united,  had  not  the  volatile 
Rosalind  thus  suddenly  interposed  to  decide 
their  destiny.  And  while  a  tear  stole  down  her 
cheek,  she  tried  to  rejoice,  that  the  delusions 
she  was  beginning  to  encourage  had  so  soon 
been  dissipated.  But  vainly  she  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  her  mind  to  his  having  become  the 
husband  of  Rosalind.  Even  when  she  should 
have  conquered  her  unwillingness  to  see  and 
meet  him,  she  could  never  be  on  those  familiar 
terms  with  him  which  she  ought  to  be  with  the 
husband  of  a  sister.  She  should  fear,  that  any 
little  trifling  act  of  kindness  to  his  children,  or 
personal  civility  to  him,  might  be  misconstrued 
by  himself,  his  wife,  or  the  world.  And  when 
she  reflected  on  Rosalind's  boundless  extra- 
vagance, refined  taste,  and  high  spirit,  she 
dreaded  what  might  be  the  result  of  that  hasty 
improvident  connection  into  which  vanity  and 
folly  mutually  led  them.  Evanmore  had  not 
fulfilled  the  fair  promise  of  his  youth — had  fallen 
short  of  that  steady  perseverance  in  the  narrow 
path  which,  so  early  in  life,  he  had  voluntarily 
entered  ;   but  still  she  knew  he  had  strong  in- 
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stinctive  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong- 
desire  to  fulfil  his  duties,  though  he  too  much 
wished  to  unite  them  with  his  pleasures  ;  great 
delicacy  of  mind  and  manners ;  natural  pru- 
dence, and  an  almost  reprehensible  dread  of 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  world. 

Rosalind,  on  the  contrary,  though  she  was 
gay,  generous,  and  good-humoured,  was 
utterly  destitute  of  any  real  feeling  of  piety — 
had  no  idea  she  was  sent  into  this  world  to  do 
more  than  please  herself;  and  though,  she 
believed,  pure  in  thought,  was  not  certainly 
distinguished  by  that  nice  sense  of  decorum, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  bulwarks  of  female 
virtue.  The  opinion  of  the  world  was  equally 
her  ridicule  and  contempt,  at  least  that  part  of 
it  whose  sexitiments  he  would  be  most  inclined 
to  respect.  And  when  to  these  retrospections 
was  subjoined  a  secret  persuasion,  that  Lady 
Wyedale  would  never  be  induced  to  pardon  this 
act  of  disobedience  and  imprudence,  she  felt  so 
apprehensive  of  the  consequence  of  this  strange 
step,  that  pity  for  them  usurped  the  keenness 
of  her  own  disappointment. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  summon  reso 
lution   to   open   Lady   Wyedale's  letter.     She 
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was  aware  the  contents  would  be  scarcely  less 
painful  to  herself  than  the  Evanmores.  "  The 
Evanmores!"  she  started  as  the  phrase  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  fancy,  and  hastily  sought 
in  its  perusal,  a  refuge  from  the  sudden  pang 
she  had  received.  Lady  Wyedale's  letter  ex 
ceeded  her  gloomiest  anticipations.  It  was  a 
wild  chaos  of  mingled  rage,  mortification,  re- 
venge, lamentations,  and  imprecations.  In  one 
passage  she  accused  Rosalind  of  having  de- 
luded Evanmore  by  her  arts  and  coquetry  :  in 
the  next,  poured  out  the  bitterest  maledictions 
against  him,  as  the  destroyer  of  Rosalind's 
brilliant  prospects.  Every  epithet  that  inven- 
tive ingenuity  could  suggest,  or  malice  apply, 
was  in  short  heaped  on  both  ;  and  though  her 
letter  was  a  longer  one  than  she  had  known  her 
write  before,  little  more  could  be  made  out  of 
its  unconnected  sentences  and  passionate  ex- 
clamations, than  that  she  would  never  see  or 
forgive  either  again,  and  wished  Felicia  would 
leave  the  Grove  immediately.  A  postscript  to 
this  frantic  ebullition  of  an  ungoverned  mind 
informed  Felicia,  that  the  carriage  would  reach 
Elm-grove  the  next  morning,  to  convey  her  to 
town ;  and  communicated  that  it  would  sooner 
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have  been  sent,  had  not  the  artful  wretch, 
who  had  alienated  the  affections  of  Evanmore 
from  her,  omitted  to  communicate  that  it  was 
her  desire  to  return  to  London  as  soon  as  they 
left  Brighton. 

To  this  accusation  Felicia  paid  little  atten- 
tion. She  thought  it,  indeed,,  probable  Rosa- 
lind might  not  wish  to  hasten  her  from  Elm- 
grove  at  such  a  period  ;  but  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  believing  her  Ladyship  would  have 
been  in  no  hurry  to  comply  with  her  wishes 
had  Rosalind  remained  unmarried  ;  and  while 
she  feared  Rosalinda  desire  to  eclipse  all  the 
world,  had  made  her  too  anxious  to  secure 
Evanmore's  admiration,  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  her  the  whole  of  his 
estrangement.  He  had,  indeed,  been  exposed 
to  temptation,  perhaps  more  in  her  society  than 
he  could  ever  have  been  subjected  to  in  any 
other,  but  his  conduct  had  evinced  he  was  un 
able  to  withstand  it.  Their  parting  scene  at 
Leominster  rose  full  to  her  memory  ;  how  had 
he  feared,  how  had  he  warned  her  against  those 
fascinations  which  had  proved  too  strong  for 
his  own  fortitude.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as 
she  was  reminded  by  this  circumstance  of  the 
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change  in  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  fervently  implored  that,  with 
so  strong  a  proof  of  the  frailty  and  weakness  of 
the  human  heart  before  her,  she  might  not, 
like  Evanmore,  be  too  confident  in  her  own 
strength. 

Anxious  to  give  the  Berkelys  the  earliest  in- 
timation of  her  approaching  departure,  and  re 
gain  that  character  for  delicacy  and  resignation, 
which  her  late  conduct,  she  feared,  had  for- 
feited, she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
announced  that  Lady  Wyedale's  carriage  would 
reach  the  Grove  the  next  morning. 

The  Berkelys  received  the  information  with 
more  regret  than  surprise.  They  had  been  ex 
pecting  to  lose  her ;  and  in  Lady  Wyedale's 
desire  to  see  her  without  the  smallest  delay, 
they  anticipated  a  great  and  favourable  change 
in  her  situation. 

"  I  fear  she  will  never  pardon  this  silly  ter- 
mination of  all  the  dashing  Rosalind's  flirta- 
tions," said  Mr.  Berkely,  when  she  left  them 
for  the  night. 

"  I  am  apprehensive  she  will  not,"  replied 
his  mother.  "  And  more,  that  having  most 
probably  determined  to  adopt  Felicia,  instead 
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of  her  late  imprudent  darling,  she  will  expect 
her  to  form  some  very  exalted  connexion." 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Mr.  Berkely,  "  Felicia 
will  not  consider  fortune.  Could  I  ever  be  so 
happy  as  to  secure  an  interest  in  her  favour,  I 
should  not  regard  her  Ladyship,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge." 

"  But  Felicia  might,"  observed  his  mother. 
u  She  has  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
Lady  Wyedale,  as  her  father's  sister;  and 
though  disinterested  to  the  highest  degree, 
might  not  choose  openly  to  oppose  so  near  a 
relative,  especially  since  now  indebted  to  her 
for  a  home,  and  as  her  Ladyship  has  received  so 
ungrateful  a  return  from  her  sister." 

"  I  fear,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Berkely,  "  there 
are  many  impediments  to  our  union;  but  I 
cannot  endure  to  resign  her  image  altogether." 

"  Let  it  not,  however,  too  much  engross 
you,  my  dear  John,"  said  his  mother,  affec- 
tionately, "  lest  this  unforeseen  obstacle,  toge- 
ther with  the  severity  of  Miss  Leycester's  dis- 
appointment, may  render  a  failure  more 
acute." 

Mr.  Berkely  promised  acquiescence  ;  but  he 
was  already  sincerely  in  love :    his  attachment 
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had  lately  been  suffered  to  acquire  force  from 
a  hope  of  its  gratification  ;  and,  as  his  reason 
assented  to  the  wisdom  of  his  mother's  caution, 
his  heart  grew  scarcely  less  a  prey  to  dejec- 
tion than  Felicia^. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Lady  Wyedale's  tra- 
velling carriage  arrived.  The  servants  had  tra- 
velled by  her  orders,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
night ;  and  in  this  impatience  to  see  her,  Mr. 
Berkely  saw  a  confirmation  of  his  mother's  ap- 
prehensions. 

Felicia's  parting  with  the  Berkelys  cost  her 
many  tears :  if  they  had  not  supplied  the  void 
left  in  her  heart  made  by  Evanmore's  loss,  they 
had,  by  their  kindness,  good  sense,  and  unva- 
rying cheerfulness,  relieved  her  mind  of  half  the 
weight  of  sorrow  with  which  it  was  oppressed 
when  she  first  visited  them.  They  had  subse- 
quently drawn  fresh  bonds  of  love  around  her 
heart ;  and  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  a 
family  so  endeared,  so  esteemed,  was  no  light 
augmentation  of  her  present  affliction.  Her 
adieus  were  given  in  a  voice  choaked  by  un- 
affected sorrow ;  and  when  the  carriage  at 
length  drove  from  the  venerable  portico,  and 
her  weeping  friends  vanished  from  her  aching 
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sight,  she  felt  a  revival  of  that  sad  hour,  when 
she  quitted  the  calm  seclusion,  the  unruffled 
happiness  of  Leominster,  to  enter  into  a  stormy 
and  deceitful  world. 

When  she  found  herself  at  the  extremity  of 
the  old  avenue,  and  the  carriage  gained  a  little 
eminence,  she  desired  the  postillion  to  stop,  and 
letting  down  the  glasses,  looked  wistfully  back. 
It  was  no  longer  that  gay  and  smiling  scene 
over  which  her  delighted  eye  had  wandered 
with  eager  pleasure  when  first  it  rose  to  her 
gaze — the  balmy  softness  of  Spring  was  gone 
— the  village  streamlet  lay  bound  in  icy  fetters ; 
and  the  brilliant  verdure  of  its  grassy  lawns  and 
vales,  so  lately  sparkling  in  the  dews  of 
Summer,  were  faded  to  a  dusky  hue.  Yet  the 
morning  was  fine,  clear,  and  frosty  ;  and  on  the 
broad  chain  of  the  grey-topped  hills  the  faint 
rays  of  a  "Winter's  sun  threw  aslant  a  bright 
cold  gleam.  But  the  leafless  trees,  the  calm 
blue  ether,  unsullied  by  a  single  cloud,  the  short 
broken  cadence  of  the  robin,  as,  perched  on  a 
lofty  bough,  he  warbled  his  sweet  yet  melan- 
choly notes,  announced  the  death  of  another 
year. 

Winter  is  often  a  scene  of  social  happiness 
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and  cheerful  amusement;  but  its  approach 
can  seldom  be  seen  without  awakening,  in  the 
contemplative  bosom,  emotions  of  rather  a 
mournful  than  a  joyous  description.  It  is  the 
decline  of  another  of  those  brief  periods  that 
mark  the  flight  of  time  ;  and  in  the  withered 
leaves  —  the  naked  branches  —  the  faded 
flowrets — and  mournful  stillness  of  the  birds — 
the  decay  of  nature — the  dissolution  of  man 
is  strikingly  and  awfully  portrayed. 

As  these  reflections  presented  themselves  to 
Felicia,  she  viewed  the  residence  of  her  friends. 
Its  ample  grounds  stretching  to  the  lake ;  its 
ancient  front  unadorned,  yet  majestic;  its 
characteristic  situation  low,  unpretending,  and 
sheltered  ;  its  darkling  woods  stripped  of  their 
Summer  foliage,  but  enlivened  by  the  deep  green 
shining  leaves  of  the  ivy,  the  rich  scarlet  berries 
of  the  holly  and  haw-thorn ;  and  its  light 
column  of  thin  blue  smoke  ascending  from  its 
hospitable  roof,  had  never  possessed  more  in- 
terest in  her  eyes  :  and  she  felt  it  was  just  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  abode  of  a  family  not  more 
distinguished  for  local  importance,  than  in- 
ternal worth. 

"  Winter  has  robbed  them  of  many  charms," 
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she  thought ;  "  but  enough  remains  to  render 
it  the  most  lovely  spot  in  the  world.  And  to 
them  Winter  can  convey  no  mournful  images, 
no  desponding  ideas.  It  is,  indeed,  a  signal 
of  approaching  decay,  but  they  can  witness  it 
without  apprehension :  they  can  anticipate  the 
beauties  of  the  Spring — they  can  see  in  it  a 
symbol  of  that  more  perfect  scene  of  happiness, 
of  which  death  is  the  preparation,  the  fore- 
runner. Oh  !  that  it  may  be  so  to  me  !  that  I 
may  acquire  fortitude  to  overcome  the  grief 
that  now  chains  me  to  the  earth,  and  feel  the 
tranquil  assurance,  the  pious  joy,  of  those, 
whose  hopes  lie  not  here,  but  in  another  state 
of  existence." 

At  Lady  Wyed  ale's  request  she  travelled 
with  great  expedition  ;  and  fatigued,  dejected, 
and  alarmed,  at  the  anticipation  of  her  meeting 
with  her  aunt,  she  at  length  reached  Russel- 
square.  It  was  late  at  night ;  and  when  the 
gaudy  liveries,  bustling  idleness  of  her  numer- 
ous lackies,  and  glaring  light  of  the  profusion 
of  lamps  scattered  about  the  house  met  her 
dazzled  sight,  she  cast  another  retrospective 
glance  of  regret  at  the  quiet  scene  of  comfort 
she  had  quitted. 
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Lady  Wyedale's  reception  was  such  as  she 
expected, — bursts  of  passion,  shrieks  of  hys- 
teric violence,  protestations  of  eternal  resent- 
ment, mixed  with  tears  of  rage,  regret,  and 
shame.  She  enumerated  every  instance  of  her 
former  kindness  to  Rosalind,  the  money  she 
had  spent  on  her  education,  the  pains  she  had 
taken  to  give  her  genteel  ideas,  the  anxiety  she 
had  felt  to  see  her  splendidly  established. 
And  as  her  union  rendered  all  further  con- 
cealment unnecessary,  avowed  her  great  inten- 
tions in  Felicia's  favour. 

Even  the  passions  themselves  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  strength  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed,  and  as  she  proceeded 
in  her  recapitulation,  her  violence  grew  mo- 
mentarily more  terrific. 

Felicia  listened  to  these  transports  of  mor- 
tification and  indignation,  with  silent  sorrow. 
She  saw  in  them  too  sure  a  prognostic  of 
future  evil  to  the  Evanmores ;  and  when  she 
learnt,  in  one  of  Lady  Wyedale's  intervals  of 
reasonable  conversation,  that  Rosalind,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  the  interest  arising  from  Mrs. 

VOL.    HI.  I) 
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Beauclerc's  legacy,  had  contracted  debts  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  three  hundred  pounds, 
she  retired  to  her  room  to  weep,  not  for  her- 
self, but  them. 


THE     SISfERS. 


CHAPTER    III. 


For  there  are  griefs,  that  sufferers  hide, 
And  there  are  griefs  that  men  display  with  pride  ; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  that,  so  we  feel, 
We  care  not  to  display  them,  nor  conceal. 

Crabbe. 


THE  first  hour  Felicia  could  snatch  from 
Lady  Wyedale,  and  the  many  visitors  who 
called  to  welcome  her  to  town,  with  all  the 
friendliness  and  warmth  that  greets  a  reputed 
heiress,  was  devoted  to  writing  a  letter  to  Ro- 
salind. 

The  severest  sorrows  are  those  which  our 
pride  or  our  situation  compels  us  to  hide  from 
every  eye;  and  though  we  may  openly  repel 
their  violence,  their  intensity  is  heightened  by 
the  necessity  of  their  concealment. 

It  was  not  a  more  bitter  trial  to  her  feelings, 
than  a  difficult  exercise  of  her  ingenuity  ;  and 
i)  2 
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after  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  congratulate 
her  on  her  marriage,  she  thought  it  more  in- 
genuous, and  more  consistent  with  her  own 
feelings  and  character,  simply  to  wish  her  joy; 
assure  her  of  her  sincere  desire  to  see  her  re- 
conciled to  Lady  Wyedale,  and  her  earnest  ex- 
ertions to  promote  so  desirable  an  end  ;  but 
she  held  out  no  hopes  of  its  accomplishment. 
She  suppressed  every  thing  likely  to  exasperate 
either,  but  she  would  have  deemed  it  cruel  and 
wrong  to  permit  them  to  encourage  a  delusion, 
that  might  lead  Rosalind  into  expenses,, 
which  Evanmore's  limited  fortune  could  not 
supply. 

Having  fulfilled  this  painful  task,  she  was  in 
hopes  that  a  change  of  scene  and  diversity  of 
company,  would  gradually  lead  to  that  altera- 
tion of  ideas  which  was  so  necessary  to  her 
happiness.  Vainly,  however,  she  tried  to 
banish  this  heavy  calamity  from  her  memory. 
Lady  Wyedale  seemed  to  have  no  pleasure  in 
any  other  topic,  and  as  often  as  Felicia  found 
means  to  avoid  the  subject,  she  ingeniously 
discovered  methods  of  reviving  it. 

Her  Ladyship  admitted,  like  many  others, 
that  the  well-being  of  society   depends  on  the 
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acquiescence  of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind  to 
general  laws  enacted  for  their  government ;  and 
that  virtue,  honour,  goodness,  submission, 
were  necessary  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the 
world.  But  she  had  no  idea  of  rules  without 
exceptions ;  and,  when  her  own  passions  were 
concerned,  or  her  interest  required  such  a  va- 
riation, always  deemed  it  perfectly  innocent  to 
make  them  bend  in  favour  of  self.  While, 
therefore,  she  was  a  warm  advocate  for  subor- 
dination in  the  lower  orders,  and  obedience  in 
young  persons,  the  duty  she  owed,  as  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  she  deemed  one  of  those  maxims 
from  which  she  might  deviate  without  the  least 
error  or  impropriety.  Nothing  consequently 
excited  more  displeasure  on  the  present  occa- 
sion than  Rosalind's  disobedience.  Her  shame- 
ful want  of  duty,  of  gratitude,  of  proper  re- 
spect to  her  nearest  relation,  in  thus  marrying 
without  her  consent,  was  the  incessant  theme 
of  her  animadversion.  Not  contented  with 
abjuring  her  for  ever  herself,  she  was  exaspe- 
rated at  Felicia's  not  uniting  in  the  eternal  hos- 
tility she  resolved  to  maintain  towards  them  ; 
and  partly  ^vith  a  view  to  induce  her  to  join  in 
the  league  of  hatred,  partly  to  gratify  her  de- 
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.sire  to  torment,  she  was  continually  ascribing 
Evanmore's  alienation  from  Felicia,  to  Rosa- 
lind's artifices.  Every  former  word,  every  pre- 
vious look,  was  construed  into  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  accusation  ;  and  that,  which  was 
evidently  the  result  of  hasty  imprudence,  was 
rendered  more  criminal  by  being  tortured  into 
a  system  of  deep-laid  treachery. 

Weary  of  this  incessant  subject,  and  aware 
ef  its  hidden  intention,  Felicia  sought  to  re- 
lieve herself  from  its  persecution,  by  openly 
and  fairly  stating  her  belief,  that  though  Rosa- 
lind had  contributed  to  Evanmore's  estrange- 
ment, it  was  undesigned  ;  and  that  her  union 
with  him  was  the  rash  act  of  indeliberate 
folly. 

Lady  Wyedale  heard  her  with  indignation, 
and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
to  affect  an  alteration  in  her  opinions.  Fruit- 
less was  every  effort  to  evade  or  elude  the  ar- 
gument :  her  Ladyship  renewed  the  charge  ; 
and  day  after  day,  the  same  rhetoric  or  raillery 
was  employed  to  convince,  or  sneer  her  out  of 
sentiments,  that  she  had,  on  the  preceding,  en- 
deavoured to  escape  or  defend. 

How  much  more  difficult  it  is  to   bear  the 
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weaknesses  than  the  vices  of  our  neighbours  ; 
to  see  faults  dignified  with  the  name  of  vir- 
tues, and  resentment,  anger,  and  impatience, 
ascribed  to  disinterested,  amiable  motives,  are 
trials  which  all  have  probably  felt,  though  few 
could  exactly  define  the  nature  of  their  suffer- 
ings under  them. 

Felicia  was  hourly  doomed  to  hear  Lady 
Wyedale's  dislike  to  the  Evanmores  traced  in 
great  measure  to  their  behaviour  to  herself; 
and  her  great  virtue,  forbearance,  was  never 
kept  in  more  constant  exercise  than  now, 
when  depressed  spirits  united  to  a  secret 
sense  of  injury  and  acute  disappointment, 
rendered  her  so  much  less  able  to  meet  such 
attacks ;  for  her  Ladyship  possessed  all  the 
little  trifling,  tormenting,  ingenious  arts  of  an- 
noyance, which  of  all  others,  are  so  hard  to 
be  endured  with  patience ;  and,  enraged  at 
Felicia's  want  of  congeniality  on  this  favourite 
point,  never  felt  easy  excepting  when  thus  em- 
ployed. 

"  Perhaps  my  sister  may  have  been  more 
to  blame  than  my  attachment  to  her  inclines 
me  to  believe,"  said  she,  one  day,  worn  out 
by  this  incessant  recurrence  to  the  same  de- 
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bate  ;  "  but  even  if  she  is,  you  know,  my  dear 
aunt,  we  must  forgive  as  we  hope  to  be  for- 
given, and  dwelling  on  injuries  does  not  dimi- 
nish their  weight." 

"  She  most  assuredly  is  much  more  criminal 
than  you  choose  to  admit,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  though  I  am  sensible  Mr.  Evanmore 
could  never  have  been  sincerely  attached  to 
you,  or  he  would  not  so  soon  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  her  manoeuvres,  that  does  not 
render  her  conduct  less  atrocious.  To  destroy 
the  affection  between  a  sister  and  her  almost 
husband — to  put  her  charms  in  competition 
with  those  of  so  near  a  relative — one  who 
loved  her  so  dearly — to  induce  a  man,  so  long 
and  solemnly  engaged,  to  desert  an  only  sister ! 
Oh,  it  is  almost  incredible,  infamous,  cruel ! 
You  may  forgive  it,  but  I  affect  not  to  be 
above  human  nature,  I  can  never  pardon  such 
behaviour.  Perhaps  those  are  happier  whose 
feelings  and  sensibility  are  less  acute.  It  is 
well  you  are  endowed  with  so  much  apathy ; 
one  less  gifted,  would  sink  under  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  wrongs." 

"Fortitude   is   not    apathy,"    said   Felicia, 
goaded  to  almost  agony.     "  It  is  not  divested 
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of  feeling  in  all  its  complicated  shapes  of 
misery :  it  only  strives  to  hide  its  woes,  to  bear 
its  loss  with  resignation.  And  I  cannot  help 
saying  that,  if  your  Ladyship  would  spare  me 
any  further  comments  on  this  dreadful  subject, 
you  would  do  more  to  heal  those  sufferings 
you  so  much  deplore,  than  I  can  describe,  or 
you  conceive." 

Lady  Wyedale  was  "  astonished  at  this  un- 
expected turn  to  the  conversation.  In  her  own 
house,  she  had  no  notion  of  being  dictated  to. 
She  had,  indeed,  felt  great  pity  for  her,  but 
she  had  been  almost  equally  ill-used,  and  it  was 
natural  to  give  vent  to  her  wounded  feelings." 
Then  followed  a  recapitulation  of  the  benefits 
she  had  conferred  on  Rosalind,  the  injuries 
received  in  return,  and  fresh  attempts  to  con- 
vince Felicia  she  owed  Evanmore's  indifference 
solely  to  her  sister.  Lady  Wyedale's  argu- 
ments were  usually  accompanied  by  the  beha- 
viour of  a  thoroughly  violent  mind  ;  personal 
insult  always  mingled  with  her  replies  to  an 
antagonist,  and  she  wept  or  raved,  as  her  elo- 
quence excited  the  different  passions  of  rage, 
grief,  or  resentment;  and  Felicia,  eager  for 
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peace,  at  length  tacitly  acquiesced  in  all  she 
advanced . 

It  would  have  been  happy,  indeed,  for  Felicia, 
had  she  possessed  any  portion,  however  small, 
of  that  large  share  of  apathy,  with  which  Lady 
Wyedale  so  politely  endowed  her ;  for  it  was 
long,  very  long,  in  defiance  of  all  her  struggles, 
ere  she  could  gain  fortitude  to  reflect  on  Rosa- 
lind and  Evanmore  with  the  calmness  she  had 
hourly  tried  to  acquire,  since  they  became  so 
strangely  united.  Bitter  was  the  attempt  to 
tear  from  the  heart  the  image  of  one  who  had 
so  long  reigned  its  master ;  and  not  less  bitter 
the  idea  that  Rosalind,  she  whose  name,  whose 
beauty,  had  never  been  heard  or  seen  without 
joy  and  admiration,  had  silently  inflicted  this 
heavy  blow. 

Felicia's  noble  mind  sought  to  dismiss  from 
her  memory,  as  unworthy  of  attention,  the  ac- 
cusations of  Lady  Wyedale ;  but  they  had  been 
delivered  with  so  much  plausibility,  and  per- 
sisted in  with  so  much  pertinacity,  that  they 
preserved  their  station ;  and  while  she  continued 
to  acquit  Rosalind  of  intentionally  injuring  her, 
she  felt  that  she  had  ever  been  too  careless  of 
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wounding  her  peace — felt  that  corroding  pang 
which  a  fond  confiding  heart  sustains  on  seeing 
itself  deceived  where  most  it  trusted.  Her's 
were  peculiar  sorrows  :  in  the  outset  of  life, 
overy  floweret  by  which  its  rugged  path  is 
usually  strown,  seemed  blighted ;  every  at- 
tachment which  could  gladden  her  heart  dis- 
solved. No  tie  of  kindred  or  affection  remained 
to  bless  or  cheer  her  future  days  on  this  side 
the  grave.  But  she  had  never  lived  for  this 
world  alone ;  and  when  her  sinking  spirit  turned 
from  the  dark  shadows  that  environed  her 
present  abode,  the  brightness  of  her  future  one 
seemed  more  dazzling  by  the  reverse.  Still 
the  feelings  of  the  woman  on  sustaining  such 
an  affliction,  mingling  with  the  stings  of  femi- 
nine pride,  at  times  overpowered  the  resignation 
of  the  Christian;  and  slowly  and  heavily 
passed  the  day  now  devoted  to  the  discharge 
of  duties,  or  spent  in  occupations  which  had 
lost  their  relish  in  the  poignancy  of  her  grief. 
But  their  want  of  interest  influenced  her  not  a 
moment  to  neglect  them.  i:  I  have  now  done 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,"  said  she, 
"  and  ought  yet  more  assiduously  to  fulfil  its 
obligations." 
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But  though  earthly  grief  may  darken,  it  can- 
not extinguish  the  brightness  of  a  soul  elevated 
by  Felicia's  views ;  nor  will  sorrow  long  be  the 
guest  of  those  who  strenuously  endeavour  to 
shake  off  its  absorbing  power.  Felicia's  pro- 
gress towards  serenity  was  slow,  but  gradual ; 
not  perceptible,  but  sure  :  and,  as  when  our 
situation  in  life  is  fixed  for  ever,  the  mind  can 
no  longer  be  painfully  alive  to  the  tumultuous 
throbbings  of  hope  or  fear,  Felicia  began  in  a 
few  months  to  think  the  calm  quietude  of  her 
destiny  not  intolerable,  if  divested  of  happiness. 
Her  taste  for  her  former  pleasures  returned 
more  slowly,  but  it  did  return  ;  and  when  she 
first  perceived  herself  taking  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  three  little  girls,  to  whom  she  was 
imparting  a  portion  of  her  attainments,  she 
hailed  it  with  joy,  as  a  symptom  that  her  exist- 
ence would  not  be  so  miserable  as  she  had 
imagined. 

And  such  is  the  certain  result  of  those  exer- 
tions to  which  we  are  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty.  They  are  painful  in  perspective,  and 
irksome  in  performance ;  but  their  accomplish- 
ment is  crowned  with  internal  peace,  and  their 
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remembrance  is  grateful  to  the  mind,  when  all 
others  shall  cease  to  give  it  pleasure. 

Her  young  protegees  were  distant  relations 
of  Jenny's.  They  had  no  mother  ;  and  as 
Jenny  expressed  it,  "  such  poor,  lost,  sliving, 
little  ignorant,  petted  creatures,  she  feared  they 
would  come  to  no  good,"  that  she  undertook 
to  give  them  a  little  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  needle-work  during  the  three 
hours  which  her  early  habits  secured  her,  be- 
fore Lady  Wyedale  required  her  personal  at- 
tention. This  act  of  benevolence,  entered  upon 
at  first  with  almost  disgust,  and  excited  by  no 
other  motives  than  a  desire  to  perform  a  deed 
of  kindness,  and  a  wish  to  banish  reflection 
from  her  own  bosom  by  some  fixed  employ- 
ment, soon  brought  its  blessing  along  with  it. 
Her  little  pupils  in  a  few  weeks  shook  off  their 
fears,  embarrassments,  and  reserve:  learnt  to 
gaze  on  the  splendid  apartment,  which  during 
the  first  days  of  their  pupilage  entirely  en- 
grossed their  faculties,  with  indifference :  forgot 
their  instructress  was  a  great  lady ;  and  incited 
by  her  smiles  and  promises,  soon  made  so  rapid 
a  progress  in  their  humble  studies,  that  she 
began  to  consider  the  hours  she  passed  with 
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them  even  as  a  season  of  pleasure.  Their  kinet 
relation,  Mrs.  Jenny,  as  they  never  omitted  to 
call  her,  was  an  object  of  much  more  secret 
respect  than  their  young  preceptress ;  and  Fe- 
licia, aware  of  Jenny's  disposition  to  usurp  a 
little  brief  authority,  could  sometimes  scarcely 
help  smiling  when  her  unexpected  appearance 
silenced  in  a  moment  the  heedless  joy,  or 
"  long  loud  laugh  sincere,"  which  she  had 
been  previously  making  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  repress. 

Jenny  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  rather  offi- 
cious, teasing  personages,  who  think  it  impos- 
sible to  lecture  children  sufficiently ;  and  be- 
lieve nothing  can  be  properly  done  without 
much  effort,  and  much  talking. 

"  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  Miss  Felicia 
was,  in  bestowing  so  much  learning  and  time 
on  the  little  Mortons ;  but  she  was  sadly  afraid 
she  would  let  them  get  the  upper  hand  of  her. 
Young  folks  cou'dn't  be  kept  too  strict  every 
body  knew,  that  knew  any  thing ;  and  as  often 
as  she  went  into  her  dressing-room,  she  never 
heard  her  speaking  sharp  to  them.  Certainly 
it  was  her  marvel  how  they  got  on  as  they  did, 
for  even  little  idle  Sally  could  say  all  her  cate- 
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chism  without  missing  a  word,  and  sew  quite 
tidily ;  yet  Miss  Felicia  never  seemed  to  keep 
them  no  ways  tight  to  it.  They  always  looked 
cheerful;  and  since  into  the  house  they  had 
been,  never  'ere  a  one  of  the  three  had  cried  a 
single  wink.  How  it  could  be,  was  past  her 
comprehension  !" 

The  housekeeper,  and,  what  was  more  gra- 
tifying, Lady  Wyedale's  own  woman  assented 
to  the  wisdom  of  these  comments ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  her  mistress's 
system,  she  took  care  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  schooling  her  little  relations  herself. 

Jenny's  situation  was  so  much  ameliorated 
by  the  departure  of  Miss  Juliana,  who  followed 
her  mistress's  fortune,  that  she  could  not  sin- 
cerely participate  in  the  mortification  which 
she  had  quickness  enough  to  perceive  Felicia 
felt  on  the  marriage  of  her  late  lover.  She  was, 
besides,  so  gratified  with  the  idea  of  Felicia's 
becoming  the  heiress  of  Lady  Wyedale,  a  thing 
entirely  settled  in  the  servants-hall,  that  while 
she  was  sorry  for  Felicia's  evident  dejection  of 
mind,  she  knew  not  how  to  lament  what  alone 
could  have  occasioned  such  a  brilknt  altera- 
tion in  her  views. 
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Perhaps,  so  mixed  are  the  motives  of  the 
best  of  beings,  self-interest  and  mortified  pride 
had  a  larger  share  in  the  regret  Jenny  had  felt 
at  the  disappointment  of  her  young  lady's  ma- 
trimonial views  than  she  had  the  smallest  idea 
of.  While,  indeed,  we  are  thus  imperfect,  it 
would  be  somewhat  cruel  and  impolitic  to 
probe  too  deeply  into  the  feelings  of  those  who 
profess  to  love  or  compassionate  us,  or  inves- 
tigate too  minutely  what  weight  may  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  by  personal  considerations.  We 
are  happier  in  being  deceived  by  those  we 
esteem,  than  we  should  be  if  we  could  pene- 
trate into  the  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  see 
their  contempt  for  our  faults  struggling  for 
mastery  over  their  attachment  to  our  persons, 
and  admiration  of  our  virtues,  or  if  our  own 
affection  were  destroyed  by  perceiving  both 
give  way  to  overwhelming  regard  for  them- 
selves. 

"  I  shan't  be  very,  very  sorry,  indeed,  when 
Mrs.  Jenny's  lover  takes  her  to  the  church  to 
be  married,"  said  one  of  her  little  cousins,  in  a 
whisper  to  her  sister,  just  after  she  had  been 
giving  them  a  more  than  usually  sharp  repri- 
mand on  the  impropriety,  ungentility,  and  in 
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gratitude  of  their  behaviour,  in  neglecting  to 
curtesy  to  the  porter,  when  he  opened  them 
the  door.  Felicia  felt  herself  colour  with  sur- 
prise as  this  observation  met  her  ear ;  but  un- 
willing to  encourage  the  thoughtless  garrulity 
of  childhood  on  such  a  subject,  she  continued 
her  work  without  appearing  to  have  heard  it. 
She  could  not,  however,  dismiss  it  from  her 
memory,  and  the  more  she  reflected  on  the  ex- 
traordinary information  it  conveyed,  the  more 
she  felt  inclined  to  believe  it  was  not  without 
foundation.  She  had  noticed,  that  Jenny  had 
lately  become  remarkably  demure,  silent,  and 
precise.  She  had,  in  short,  carried  herself  like 
one  who  felt  her  own  consequence  increased ; 
and  several  times  had  seemingly  endeavoured 
to  begin  some  topic,  to  which  she  attached 
great  importance ;  but  unsuspicious  that  this 
change  was  produced  by  any  thing  but  the 
absence  of  her  rival,  and  fearful  she  might  wish 
to  offer  some  indiscreet  condolence  on  her 
sister's  behaviour,  she  had  not  attended  to  the 
one,  and  made  a  point  of  avoiding  the  other. 
It  now  struck  her  that  Jenny  might  have  some 
communication  to  make  relative  to  her  own 
affairs;    and  when  she  dismissed  her  young 
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acquaintance,  she  went  into  her  room,  deter- 
mined to  give  Jenny  the  opportunity  of  unbur- 
thening  her  mind  if  she  chose. 

Jenny  was  working  by  the  fire ;  and  ere  she 
had  lingered  in  the  room  many  minutes,  after 
divers  hums  and  haws,  two  or  three  little  short 
coughs,  and  as  many  alterations  of  her  atti- 
tude, Jenny  announced,  that  she  had  something 
of  great  consequence  to  reveal. 

Prepared  by  the  loquacity  of  little  Sally  for 
this  awful  communication,  Felicia  desired  she 
would  reveal  what  she  wished  without  hesita- 
tion. But  that  was  not  in  Jenny's  power ;  she 
was  on  the  eve  of  betraying  she  did  not  intend 
to  live  a  life  of  single  blessedness,  and  it  was 
too  important  a  piece  of  intelligence  to  be 
lightly  mentioned.  She  hung  down  her  head, 
and  made  many  beginnings  before  she  sum- 
moned courage,  amid  deep  blushes,  to  say  that 
she  had  accepted  the  addresses  of  "  a  very 
farently,  steady,  industrious  young  man;  come 
of  creditable  parents,  well  to  do  for,  and  likely 
to  make  a  >very  honest  livelihood." 

Felicia  offered  her  sincere  congratulations, 
though  something  like  a  feeling  of  increased 
dejection  stole  over  her  spirits ;    and  then  in- 
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quired  more  particularly  into  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  her  lover.  The  accounts  she 
received  of  the  former  were  highly  satisfactory ; 
but,  on  investigation,  the  latter  did  not  appear 
so  flourishing  as  Jenny  insinuated.  He  was 
one  of  a  large  family,  and  though  seemingly 
very  industrious  and  economical,  he  was  only 
a  journeyman  grocer.  Felicia  therefore  ear- 
nestly recommended  their  waiting  till  each  had 
accumulated  something  more  than  they  now 
possessed. 

Jenny  declared  her  perfect  willingness  to  re- 
main as  she  was,  but  hinted  that  she  was  afraid 
Mr.  Samuel  Burton  would  never  consent  to 
wait  any  great  while. 

"  If  he  has  either  a  grain  of  sense,  or  pru- 
dence, he  will  without  reluctance,"  said  Feli- 
cia. 

Jenny  eagerly  assured  her  he  was  possessed 
of  a  large  share  of  each. 

u  Then  he  will,  I  am  sure,  cheerfully  accede 
to  a  measure  so  evidently  the  result  of  both, 
and  so  demonstrative  of  real  affection  for  you. 
Were  you  now  to  marry,  you  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  be  distressed  during  the 
residue  of  your  lives;  and  by  waiting  for  two 
e2 
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or  three  years,  you  may  almost  secure  afflu- 
ence. Whenever  you  marry,  if  you  marry  as 
you  ought,  I  will  give  twenty  pounds,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty  left  you  by  my  aunt :  that 
sum,  with  your  own  savings,  will  ere  long  accu- 
mulate to  a  hundred ;  and  till  he  has  acquired 
a  similar  degree  of  independence,  he  has  no 
right  to  require  you  to  become  his  wife.  When 
you  shall,  between  you,  have  gained  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  you  may  then,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
embark  in  some  small  concern  yourselves ;  or, 
at  all  events,  it  will  ^enable  you  to  begin  the 
world  with  credit,  and  respectability.  Require 
him  to  vest  all  he  can  deduct  from  his  neces- 
sary expenditure,  in  a  Saving-bank,  curtailing 
all  your  own  little  wants,  that  you  may  increase 
your  personal  fund,  and  set  him  an  example  of 
self-denying  prudence.  You  have  a  right  to 
press  him  on  this  point,"  pursued  Felicia,  per- 
ceiving Jenny  held  dowuher  head,  she  thought, 
as  if  doubtfully,  "  for  you  have  already  saved 
so  considerable  a  sum  out  of  your  wages,  you 
are  justly  entitled  to  his  respect  and  attention." 
Jenny's  head  dropped  still  more  on  her 
breast,  and  she  stood  so  irresolute,  so  seemingly 
confused  and  distressed,  that  Felicia  was  again 
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On  the  point  of  renewing  her  compliments,  when 
she  said,  "  Indeed,  indeed,  Miss  Felicia,  I  am 
afraid,  indeed,  not;  I  can  say  no  great  matters 
to  him  there — I  am  sadly  vexed  as  it  has  so 
happened,  but— I  am  sorely  afraid  you'll — but 
— I  was  over  persuaded.  And,  and  I've 
drawed  out  almost  all  my  money." 

"  Drawn  out  the  money  you  placed  in  the 
Saving-bank !"  said  Felicia,  in  a  tone  of  asto- 
nishment, and  concern. 

"  Yes,  more's  the  pity — "  and  she  seemed 
relieved  by  this  confession  of  her  folly. 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  so  large  a 
sum  V  asked  Felicia,  half  angrily. 

"  I  feared  you'd  be  vexed  at  the  time,"  said 
Jenny ;  "  but  I  was  over-persuaded  to  do  as 
others  did,  and  so  I  loosed  it  to  buy  me  a  cloth 
pelisse  for  the  Winter,  and  a  silk  spencer  for 
the  last  summer,  and  a  new  straw  bonnet,  for 
my  tother  was  too  old  to  turn ;  and  they  all  said, 
I  looked  like  nobody  else  in  it,  with  its  small 
poke,  and  high  crown ;  and  a  niste  gownd  or 
two,  with  a  few  laced  caps,  run  away  with  all 
the  brass  I'd  been  slaving  for  so  long."  Felicia 
could  not  repress  her  mortification  or  displea- 
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sure.  "  I  was  unprepared  for  this,"  she  at 
length  said.  "  So  often  as  I  have  warned  you 
not  to  encourage  a  foolish  propensity  to  dress 
beyond  your  station,  and  told  you  your  present 
respectability  and  future  independence  rested 
on  your  attention  to  my  advice.  You  might 
have  been  importuned ;  but  you  ought  not  to 
have  yielded  to  entreaties,  which  your  better 
judgment  told  you  proceeded  from  no  real  de- 
sire to  consult  your  welfare.  While  you  affect 
not  to  be  any  thing  but  what  you  are,  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  your  station, 
you  must  ever  be  deserving  of  the  respect  of 
all  around  you ;  but  do  not  suppose  either  will 
be  secured  by  dressing  in  a  style  unbecoming 
your  condition  and  resources.  Silk  spencers, 
white  gowns,  and  lace  caps,  are  incompatible 
with  the  station  of  a  servant ;  and  if  they  fail  to 
excite  suspicion,  at  least  they  are  always  indica- 
tive of  a  vain  frivolous  mind,  intent  on  present 
gratification,  rather  than  honourable  independ- 
ence :  seeking  to  appear  what  it  is  not,  rather 
than  what  it  should  be.  With  my  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  you  are  too  well  acquainted  to 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  them ;  and 
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I  only  lament  they  are  not  more  general  among 
mistresses,  as  I  feel  assured  that  if  they  were, 
fewer  servants  would  turn  out  a  disgrace  to  the 
family  in  which  they  reside,  and  in  after-life  a 
burthen  to  the  parish  to  which  they  belong." 

Tears  of  shame  rushed  into  Jenny's  eyes. 
She  had  never  experienced  from  Felicia  so 
•severe  a  reprimand,  and  wiping  her  eyes  with 
the  corner  of  her  apron,  she  stood  in  silent 
humble  grief,  while  Felicia  proceeded  to  desire 
she  would  let  this  instance  of  foolish  impru- 
dence be  a  lesson  to  her  in  future. 

"  You  have  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
evincing  your  prudence  and  good  sense  to 
your  lover,"  she  continued,  "by  suffering 
yourself  to  be  thus  overcome."  Jenny  gave  an 
audible  sob.  "  But,  perhaps,  good  may,  as  is 
often  the  case,  arise  out  of  evil.  You  will  no 
doubt  be  more  strictly,  rigidly,  economical  than 
you  need  have  been,  had  you  not  dissipated  so 
much  money  in  improper  finery;  and  by  care- 
fully putting  away  what  you  have  thus  possess- 
ed yourself  of  till  you  are  married,  you  may 
save  a  little  of  the  sum  you  would  then  have 
had  a  just  right  to  expend  on  yourself.     But 
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never  let  it  escape  your  memory,  that  the 
plainer  you  dress,  the  more  you  will  be  respected, 
the  more  your  husband's  credit  will  be  pre 
served;  nor  fancy  he  will  love  you  the  less, 
because  he  sees  you  not  tricked  out  in  clothes 
unfit  for  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  really  a  man 
of  worth  and  sense,  he  will  esteem  and  love 
you  yet  more  for  a  forbearance  and  self-denial 
so  manifestly  intended  to  promote  his  welfare, 
and  that  of  your  children.  Be  neat,  beautifully 
neat,  and  clean,  but  never  gaudily,  never  ex- 
pensively attired." 

Jenny  courtsied,  and  promised  implicit  obe- 
dience. She  had  been  much  struck  by  advice, 
so  evidently  intended  merely  for  her  own  be- 
nefit ;  and  as  she  pinned  up  her  finery  in  an 
old  table  cloth,  she  cast  a  sigh  of  heartfelt  re- 
gret after  the  guineas  so  improvidently  ex- 
pended to  procure  it.  Her  lover  was,  as  she 
had  represented  him,  prudent  and  sensible. 
He  was  readily  made  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Fe- 
licia's advice;  and  after  pressing  their  union 
just  warmly  enough  to  keep  up  his  character 
as  an  adorer,  he  quietly  consented  to  wait  two 
years  for  the  fair  hand  of  his  Jenny :  put  his 
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weekly  accumulations  into  a  Saving-bank;  and, 
proud  of  his  engagement  to  so  respectable  a 
woman,  elated  with  the  hope  of  future  afflu- 
ence, performed  the  daily  avocations  of  his 
humble  walk  in  life  with  increased  fidelity  and 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER   TV. 


"  Oh  !  mark  you  yon  pair,  in  the  sunshine  of  youth, 
Love  twin'd  round  their  childhood  his  flow'rs  as  they  grew ; 
They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
Till  chilPd  by  the  Winter  of  love's  last  adieu." 


IN  defiance  of  his  own  wish,  and  his  mother's 
endeavours,  to  banish  Felicia  from  his  remem- 
brance, Evanmore  felt  her  loss  weigh  on  his 
spirits.  The  Miss  Vernons,  the  Miss  Black- 
stones,  Miss  Leonora  Caroline  Desmond,  and 
many  other  Misses,  were  vainly  invited  to 
Alverston,  to  remove  that  sensation  of  solitari- 
ness which  he  often  complained  pressed  on  his 
heart.  His  mother's  arguments  succeeded  in 
rendering  him  satisfied  with  himself;  still  he 
lamented  that  Felicia  would  never  be  Ins — 
never  enliven  the  solitude  of  Alverston.  Weary 
of  himself,  and  anxious  to  dissipate  these  re- 
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grets  he  resolved  to  take  a  considerable  part 
of  his  estate  into  his  own  hands ;  and,  after 
some  little  reluctance,  his  mother  consented  to 
the  arrangement.  She  was  sorry  to  see  him  so 
dejected,  and  hoping  employment  might 
dispel  his  uneasiness,  she  observed,  that, 
"  Certainly,  farming  one's  own  land  and 
another  person's,  made  a  wide  difference  in  the 
situation  of  the  cultivator.  Farming  was  now 
a  very  fashionable  amusement  among  country 
gentlemen.  Her  friend,  Sir  Henry  Greenman, 
and  her  particular  acquaintance,  Mr.  Oldacre, 
both  men  of  immense  fortune  and  high  con- 
sideration, each  farmed  a  part  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  a  man  did  nothing  himself 
but  just  ride  round  the  farm,  and  direct  his 
bailiff,  there  could  be  nothing  degrading  in  it, 
she  trusted.  But  she  entreated  he  would 
never  do  a  single  thing  himself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  hoped  he  would  not  expose  him- 
self too  much  to  the  sun,  or  neglect  to  wear 
his  gloves  ;  and  above  all  things  she  conjured 
him  to  form  no  acquaintance  with  farmers — 
gentlemen  farmers  in  particular,  for  they  had 
no  station — were  a  sort  of  amphibious  ex- 
crescence   belonging    neither    to   gentle    nor 
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simple;  and  wherever  the  line  could  not  be 
drawn  with  distinctness,  it  was  always  danger- 
ous to  associate.  She  could  assure  him,  low 
society  was  infinitely  more  expensive  than  high, 
and  she  should  be  perfectly  shocked,  after  all 
the  pains  and  trouble  she  had  taken  to  keep 
up  a  genteel  acquaintance,  to  see  him  the  com- 
panion of  such  people.  There  was  Mr.  Top- 
man,  no  doubt  a  very  respectable  man,  and 
very  rich,  but  unknown  to  a  single  fashionable 
family,  would  probably  find  some  pretence  for 
calling  upon  him  after  he  knew  he  had  began 
to  manage  a  part  of  his  estate.  And  Mrs. 
Lamb  and  her  four  daughters,  who  lived  only 
two  miles  off,  and  carried  on  the  farm  under 
Lord  Ellesmere,  where  Mr.  Lamb  had  realized, 
some  people  said,  almost  thirty  thousand 
pounds  during  the  last  war ;  very  pretty,  well- 
behaved,  well-dressed  women,  but  no  society 
for  them  :  she  should  be  miserable  to  see  a 
young  man,  who  had  all  his  life  visited  in  the 
first  circles,  acquainted  with  the  people  who 
rented  under  persons  with  whom  she  was  on 
terms  of  equality.  Besides,  it  would,  perhaps, 
injure  them  in  the  estimation  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;     and  that,    after  preserving   for  forty 
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years  a  footing  of  equality,  would,  she  must 
confess,  be  more  than  she  could  bear." 

Evan  more  hastened  to  remove  these  appre- 
hensions, by  assuring  her,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  converting  Mr.  Topman  into  a 
friend,  should  he  make  those  advances  she 
feared ;  or  of  seeking  among  any  of  the  Miss 
Lambs  for  a  substitute  for  Felicia  Leycester. 
His  mother  professed  herself  satisfied — and 
thus  cautioned,  Evanmore  commenced  the 
rural  occupation  of  farming.  But  his  taste  for 
the  glittering  enjoyments  of  fashionable  life 
rendered  him  entirely  unfit  for  such  primitive 
pleasures  and  pursuits.  He  soon  began  to 
find  the  merely  riding  over  his  grounds  pro- 
ductive of  neither  amusement  nor  advantage. 
The  dread  of  losing  his  cast  in  society,  made 
him  apprehensive  of  taking  such  a  part  in  the 
management  of  his  estate,  as  alone  would 
render  it  interesting  :  in  addition  to  which,  he 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  sitting  up,  and  rising 
late,  that  rendered  his  rides  of  little  importance 
when  undertaken.  His  ignorance,  inattention, 
and  easy  credulity  were  soon  apparent  to  his 
bailiff  and  labourers;  and  after  keeping  his 
farm    in    his    own    possession     about    three 
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quarters  of  a  year,  glad  to  escape  so  trouble- 
some and  expensive  a  concern,  he  resigned  it 
to  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  retired  several 
hundred  pounds  poorer,  fully  convinced  that 
farming  is  the  worst  speculation  in  the  whole 
world,  and  with  heartfelt  sensations  of  pity 
for  the  unlucky  fellow  who  succeeded  him. 

Winter  had  just  set  in.  Alverston  naturally 
a  solitary  lonely  place,  now  appeared  ah  almost 
desert.  The  earth  had  lost  its  beautiful 
verdure,  the  plantations  were  stripped  of  their 
many-coloured  foliage,  and  the  blasts  of  the 
north  bent  their  waving  trunks.  He  looked 
through  the  hazy  windows,  and  contemplated 
the  naked  trees,  the  brown  plashy  fields, 
drooping  faded  flowers,  and  heavy  atmosphere, 
with  feelings  of  disgust.  The  birds  were  mute  ; 
and  he  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the 
sullen  murmuring  of  the  swollen  streams,  the 
rocking  of  the  trees,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain 
— with  a  shivering  sensation  of  almost  terror. 
His  fancy  reverted  to  the  illuminated  theatre, 
dazzling  ball-room,  and  the  fascinations  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  glittering  regions  of 
the  metropolis  ;  and  he  felt  his  present  situation 
so  irksome  by  the  reverse,  that  he  mentally  de- 
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termined  he  would  not  brave  the  horrors  of  a 
Winter  at  Alverston.  But  how  to  accomplish 
this  favourite  project  he  could  not  well  imagine. 
He  could  not  go  alone  to  London  without  his 
motive  being  either  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
wish  to  solicit  Felicia's  hand  once  more,  or  an 
inability  to  pass  a  Winter  in  the  country,  and 
both  of  these  surmises  it  was  his  wish  not  to 
countenance  ;  for  he  did  intend  to  try  the  effect 
of  warm  protestations  of  continued  attachment 
on  Felicia's  heart,  backed  by  the  promise  of 
relinquishing  all  public  places  at  her  request  : 
yet  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  seeming  to  go  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  lest  he  should  expe- 
rience a  repulse ;  and,  till  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  himself,  was  unwilling 
she  should  suppose  he  came  to  partake  of  those 
amusements  which  she  so  much  disapproved. 

Evanmore  could  not,  or  his  mind  had  be- 
come so  perverted  he  would  not,  see,  that  Fe- 
licia did  not  condemn  public  amusements 
until  they  were  pursued  with  an  avidity  that 
was  calculated  to  embarrass  the  fortune,  un- 
settle the  habits,  or  undermine  the  principles 
of  those  who  partook  of  them.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  that  it  was  wrong  to  indulge  in  them 
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to  an  excess  that  might  be  injurious  to  the  for- 
tune ;  but  he  was  too  faithful  a  disciple  to  the 
easy  flexible  creed  of  his  captivating  monitress, 
Rosalind,  to  allow  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, they  could  be  dangerous  to  the  mind. 

Hardly  knowing  how  to  compass  his  in- 
tended project,  he  casually  asked  his  mother  if 
she  would  like  a  visit  to  town.  His  mother 
caught  at  the  idea  ;  for  a  journey  is  a  treat  of 
all  others  delightful  to  an  indolent  person  of  a 
restless  lively  temper. 

"  Nothing  would  give  her  so  much  pleasure. 
She  had  never  been  to  London  since  poor  Mr. 
Evanmore's  death.  She  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Kean  and  Miss  O'Neil, 
and  she  should  like  to  hear  them  before  she 
died,  and  see  Waterloo-bridge."  Even  the 
Wax-work,  Westminster-abbey,  the  Tower 
(lions  and  all),  though  seen  half-a-dozen  times 
before,  she  decided  would  be  worth  seeing 
again.  Finally,  as  it  is  seldom  people  cannot 
assign  some  reason,  besides  the  real  one,  if  they 
are  bent  upon  carrying  some  favourite  point, 
"  She  should  be  so  glad  to  consult  a  celebrated 
oculist,  for  latterly  her  eyes  had  become  very 
weak,  so  much  so,  she  could  see  nothing  by 
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candle-light  but  cards  ;  and  as  she  could  not 
imagine  the  cause,  she  thought  it  quite  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  advice  respecting  them. 

Evanmore  could  have  suggested  the  pro- 
bable reason  of  their  dimness  ;  but  he  was  too 
fond  of  his  mother,  and  too  amiably  disposed, 
ever  to  inflict  a  moment's  pain  on  any  one  : 
and  though  he  had  no  doubt  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles was  all  she  required,  he  forbore  to  hint 
so  unpolite  a  suspicion..  Neither  was  he  sorry 
to  have  such  a  plea  for  undertaking  a  journey 
to  town  ;  and,  a  few  days  after  this  conversa- 
tion, they  quitted  Alverston  for  London. 

On  their  arrival,  Evanmore  took  a  genteel 
house  in  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  and  with  a 
beating  heart  prepared  for  an  interview  with 
Felicia.  He  had  mounted  the  steps,  and  stood 
with  the  rapper  in  his  hand,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  Rosalind  appeared.  She 
saw  him  with  evident  surprise  and  pleasure; 
and  as  she  was  equipt  for  a  walk,  he  readily 
obtained  permission  to  join  her.  He  learnt  in 
answer  to  his  embarrassed  inquiries  relative  to 
Felicia,  that  she  was  at  Elm-grove,  where  she 
had  spent  the  whole  of  the  Summer;  and 
though  Rosalind  said  nothing,  his  knowledge 

vol.  in.  v 
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of  Mr.  Berkely's  character  immediately  clamped 
the  hopes  he  had  encouraged  of  the  success  of 
his  expedition.  When  he  had  so  far  conquered 
his  chagrin  as  to  observe  his  companion,  it 
struck  him  that  she  looked  more  thoughtful, 
though  as  beautiful  as  ever.  He  mentioned  that 
his  mother  was  in  town,  and  without  hesitation 
Rosalind  acceded  to  his  request  that  she  would 
call  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Evanmore  was  not  more  gratified  by 
this  attention,  than  delighted  with  Rosalind's 
beauty,  fashionable  deportment,  elegant  dress 
and  vivacity. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  indifference  to  our 
Alverston  acquaintance,"  said  she,  when  he 
returned,  after  escorting  Rosalind  home. 
"  Well  may  Lady  Wyedale  be  so  fond  of  her. 
So  beautiful,  so  lively!  You  would  not  find 
Alverston  dull  if  you  could  prevail  on  Lady 
Wyedale's  heiress  to  marry  you,  Henry." 

Evanmore  merely  smiled.  His  mother's 
speculations  in  that  quarter  appeared  to  him 
quite  as  well  founded  as  those  of  Alnaschar,  the 
Persian  glass  man  ;  and  hurt  at  the  ill-success 
of  his  scheme,  he  no  longer  felt  desirous  of  re- 
maining: in  town.     He  hinted  his  wishes  to  his 
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mother,    who   heard  them  with    surprise  and 
concern. 

"  She  had  not  been  in  London  for  twenty- 
years  :  it  would  look  so  odd  to  go  for  a  week, 
and  come  back  again,  without  seeing  a  single 
play,  or  going  once  to  the  Opera.  Besides, 
she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  an 
oculist,  and  her  eyes,  she  could  assure  him, 
grew  daily  weaker." 

Evanmore  loved  her  too  sincerely  to  press 
what  seemed  evidently  disagreeable;  and  as 
he  took  a  melancholy  stroll  in  the  Park,  he 
once  more  met  Rosalind.  She  was  going  to 
the  theatre  in  the  evening ;  and  there,  without 
much  solicitation,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  mother  to  join  her. 

His  apprehensions  that  Felicia  either  was  re- 
ceiving, or  would  receive  the  addresses  of  Berke- 
ly  were  confirmed  during  this  meeting.  Rosa- 
lind's unwillingness  to  speak  of  her  sister,  or 
to  strengthen  the  hopes  he  indirectly  expressed 
of  their  re-union,  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart; 
and  trying  to  smother  his  uneasiness,  lest  he 
might  appear  in  the  degrading  light  of  a 
desponding  deserted  swain,  he  exerted  himself 
f  2 
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so  successfully,  that  Rosalind  thought  he  had 
never  been  half  so  agreeable.  She  was  just  then 
labouring  under  the  pressure  of  a  most  severe 
and  mortifying  stroke  of  fortune.  Again,  a 
season  at  Brighton  served  to  convince  her,  that 
after  all  her  stratagems  and  hopes,  and  all  his 
Lordship's  innuendos,  hints,  whispers,  sighs, 
and  compliments,  she  must  relinquish  the  idea 
of  securing  the  fickle  possessor  of  the  gilded 
coronet  she  so  much  panted  to  call  her  own. 
The  moment  he  found  himself  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  his  family,  and  the  companion  of 
Lady  Charlotte,  his  former  distance  was  re- 
sumed, or  at  least,  he  became  so  cautious,  so 
shy  of  committing  himself  by  word,  look,  or 
gesture,  that,  blinded  as  she  was  by  self-love 
and  secret  affection,  she  could  no  longer  re- 
main ignorant  of  his  meaning.  Her  pride  took 
the  alarm,  and  determined  to  let  him  see  she 
was  not  disposed  to  carry  on  a  farce,  merely 
intended  to  give  him  eclat  among  his  fashiona- 
ble associates,  or  awaken  the  jealousy  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Edgermond,  to  whom  he  now  paid 
open  attentions,  she  contrived  to  give  him 
what  is  called  the  cut  direct ;   and  in  a  tumult 
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of  rage,  mortification,  and  blasted  ambition, 
soon  afterwards  accompanied  Lady  Wyedale  to 
town. 

Her  Ladyship  proved  a  still  less  agreeable 
companion  than  usual;  for  she  was  herself 
provoked  at  the  total  failure  of  these  schemes 
of  aggrandizement:  and  incensed  at  her 
peevishness,  weary  of  her  childish  complain- 
ings, Rosalind  wished  she  had  not  so  precipi- 
tately resigned  Mr.  Osborne. 

Love,  hatred,  rage,  and  revenge,  may  each 
be  conquered  or  deadened  by  years  or  events ; 
but  there  is  one  passion  over  which  time  has 
no  control,  which  no  vicissitudes  can  change- 
it  flourishes  alike  in  youth  and  in  age — in  pros- 
perity, and  in  adversity — it  is  equally  the  com- 
panion of  solitude  and  society — its  demands 
are  unceasing,  yet  its  power  is  commonly 
unfelt — and  this  potent  tyrant  is  Vanity  !  For 
this  malady  of  the  mind  there  is  but  one 
heavenly  medicine — with  that  Rosalind  was  as 
unacquainted  as  with  her  disease. — To  her, 
neglect  and  insult  were  more  dreadful  than 
death  ;  and  astonished  at  the  inefficacy  of  her 
beauty,  she  scarcely  cared  to  look  in  the  glit- 
tering mirrors  which  she  began  to  think  must 
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have  deceived  and  deluded  her.  She  was  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  when  the  day  after  her 
arrival,  she  encountered  Evanmore. 

There  was  something   so  gratifying  in  his 
gentle  attentions,  so  soothing  to  her  wounded 
pride  in  the  evident  admiration  with  which  he 
viewed  her,  that  she  soon  saw  him  with  in- 
creased regard.      She  more  than  half  fancied 
he  had  left  Alverston  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  his 
engagement  with  Felicia ;   but  he  did  not  state 
such  was  his  intention,  and  she  felt  happy  that 
he  had  confined  himself  to  hints.     Felicia,  she 
had  no  doubt,  would  come  back  the  affianced 
wife  of  John  Berkely,  or  at  least,  would  have 
had  her  religious  prejudices  so  strengthened 
by  her  long  intercourse  with  his  family,  as  to 
render  their  separation  final.     Pitying,  there- 
fore, the  disappointment  to  which  he  would  be 
doomed  on  her  return,  and  assured  that  Felicia 
was  much  happier  at  Elm-grove,  she  did  not 
urge  Lady  Wyedale  to  hasten  her  back  to  town  ; 
and  indifferent  whether  she  ever  saw  her  again, 
her  Ladyship  never  alluded  to  the  subject.     But 
though  these    were   the   first  motives   of  her 
silence,  they  did  not  long  continue  to  be  her 
only  ones.     Her  disappointment  with  regard  to 
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Lord  Edgermond,  was  pretty  well  known 
among  her  acquaintance ;  and  as  her  behaviour 
to  Mr.  Osborne  had  been  widely  circulated, 
she  found  herself  on  her  return  a  star  of  dimi- 
nished glory.  Rosalind  had  penetration  enough 
to  perceive,  and  shrewdness  sufficient  to  con- 
jecture, the  cause  of  this  humiliating  change, 
but  neither  temper  nor  prudence  to  wait  till 
this  partial  eclipse  should  be  withdrawn. 
Evanmore,  the  handsome,  fashionable,  good- 
tempered  Evanmore,  was  her  daily,  almost 
hourly  companion  ;  for  he  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  an  accidental  rencontre  with  Lady 
Wyedale  to  resume  his  visits  to  the  house ;  and 
disappointed,  dejected,  discontented,  half 
alarmed  lest  she  should,  as  Lady  Wyedale 
often  obligingly  hinted,  have  flirted  and 
coquetted  till  she  had  lost  all  chance  of 
forming  an  eligible  connexion,  she  began, 
though  at  first  without  scarcely  knowing  what 
she  intended,  to  find  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  his 
forgetting,  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty,  the  alle- 
giance he  had  so  long  vowed  to  her  sister. 

The  growing  complacency  with  which  she 
received  his  attentions,  did  not  escape  the  pe- 
netration  of  his  mother,   who  gave  to  every 
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word  and  look  its  more  than  weight ;  and 
though  Evanmore  long  persisted  in  laughing  at 
her  prophesies  and  interpretations,  his  self-love 
was  greatly  flattered  by  the  idea,  that  Rosalind 
Leycester  saw  him  with  so  much  regard  as  to 
awaken  such  suspicions  in  his  mother's  bosom  ; 
and  he  gradually  began  to  believe,  if  he  had 
only  possessed  a  sufficient  fortune,  perhaps  he 
might  not  have  been  rejected.  There  was  in 
this  reflection  so  much  to  gratify  his  feelings, 
and  assuage  the  pain  he  had  received  from  Fe- 
licia's relinquishment  of  his  hand,  that  it  un- 
consciously gained  ground  ;  and  after  a  month 
passed  in  her  society,  or  spent  in  listening  to 
liis  mother's  flatteries,  he  no  longer  continued 
to  think  the  fair  Rosalind  so  entirely  unattain- 
able. Still  he  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
soliciting  her  hand.  Felicia  was  still  unmar- 
ried, might  not  be  even  engaged;  and  though 
she  had  given  him  up,  it  was,  as  she  herself 
declared,  a  bitter  sacrifice  to  a  scrupulous 
sense  of  duty.  Rosalind  also  was  so  expensive 
and  so  thoughtless,  though  he  esteemed  her  the 
loveliest  and  most  bewitching  creature  in  the 
universe,  that  he  could  not  but  see  that  a  con- 
nection with  her,  unsanctioned  by  the  approba? 
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tkm  of  Lady  Wyedale,  would  be  a  most  impru- 
dent step  on  both  sides.  •'  Had  she  been  more 
economical,  and  would  Lady  Wyedale  consent 
to  their  union,  probably  he  might  then  begin 
to  think  of  her  seriously." 

The  town  is  soon  surrendered  after  the  be- 
sieged begin  to  prepare  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  resistance  is  commonly  faint  after  the 
mind  wishes  to  deem  it  unnecessary.  Increas- 
ing intimacy  with  Rosalind  rendered  this  con- 
test between  his  secret  inclinations  to  call  so 
beautiful  a  woman  his  own,  and  the  whisper- 
ings of  prudence  so  painful,  that  he  at  length 
tried  to  believe  it  needless.  His  mother  was 
for  ever  expressing  her  conviction  that  Lady 
Wyedale  would  never,  could  never,  discard  so 
sweet  a  creature,  one  whom  she  had  brought 
up  as  a  daughter ;  and  finally,  in  a  moment  of 
unguarded  admiration,  he  offered  his  hand,  and 
was  accepted. 

The  joy  of  his  mother,  and  the  sudden 
alteration  of  sentiments  which  followed  this 
change  in  his  situation,  left  him  no  leisure  to 
reflect  on  what  he  had  done. 

Rosalind  frankly  avowed  she  felt  convinced 
Lady  Wyedale  would  never  give  her  consent, 
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or  probably  pardon  them  for  marrying  without 
it.  But  he  had  now  passed  the  river  which 
admits  of  no  return,  even  had  he  wished  it, 
which  was  far  from  being  the  case  ;  for  there 
was  a  something  so  gratifying  in  the  idea,  that 
she  was  willing  to  risk  sixty  thousand  pounds 
for  his  sake,  that  he  felt  yet  more  delighted 
with  her,  and  disposed  to  carry  off' the  valuable 
prize.  Rosalind  was  not  yet  of  age  ;  and  as 
his  mother  feared  if  Lady  Wyedale  heard  of 
their  engagement,  she  might  take  measures  to 
prevent  their  union,  Evanmore  entreated  she 
would  allow  him  to  fix  an  early  day  for  their 
nuptials.  Rosalind  readily  consented,  for  the 
style  of  Felicia's  last  letter  convinced  her  she 
would  soon  be  in  town ;  and  uniting  her  im- 
patience to  leave  Elm-grove,  to  the  informa- 
tion she  had  given  of  Evanmore's  residence  in 
London,  she  began  to  waver  in  her  belief  that 
she  had  transferred  her  affections  to  Mr. 
Berkely.  A  sensation  of  mingled  shame,  re- 
gret, and  remorse  passed  over  her  heart  as  this 
reflection  presented  itself  to  her  imagination. 
But  retreat,  she  persuaded  herself,  was  im- 
practicable. Her  wedding  clothes  were 
cretly  ordered.     "  It  would  be  cruel  to  disap- 
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point  Evanmore  a  second  time.  The  least  sur- 
mise of  such  a  circumstance  would  overwhelm 
her  with  disgrace  and  contempt."  And  after 
a  few  struggles  between  the  silent  reproaches 
of  conscience,  and  the  louder  clamours  of  self, 
she  hurried  on  her  preparations  for  her  intended 
union. 

To  sprightliness,  intelligence,  and  manners 
peculiarly  insinuating,  Hosalind  added  great 
natural  goodness  of  disposition ;  but  she  was 
sudden  and  violent  in  her  attachments,  and  rash 
in  her  resolves :  while  early  indulgence  ren- 
dered her  alike  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
unable  to  control  the  impetuous  passions  by 
which  she  was  swayed.  But  these  were  not 
the  only  sources  to  which  might  be  traced  the 
hasty  imprudence  of  the  extraordinary  step  she 
was  about  to  take.  Her  ruling  foible  threw  its 
gigantic  weight  into  the  scale.  She  should 
triumph  over  Felicia — yet  by  Rosalind  was 
this  motive  unsuspected.  She  felt  a  sincerer 
regard  for  her  than  she  cherished  for  any  other, 
and  believed  she  loved  her  more  devotedly 
than  she  did ;  for  she  was  not  aware  how  much 
the  conviction  that  Felicia  was  her  willing  in- 
ferior on  those  points  which  she  most  prized, 
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contributed  to  the  affection  she  bore  her.  She 
knew  too,  that  Felicia  dearly  loved  and  se- 
cretly admired  her ;  and  we  all  feel  an  instinc- 
tive gratitude  towards  those  who  see  us  with 
such  sentiments,  which,  till  we  are  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  some  darling  object  to  their  in- 
terest, we  improperly  esteem  love. 

Still,  though  there  are  few  passions  so 
destructive  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture, or  that  so  effectually  indurate  the  heart 
and  close  the  door  to  improvement,  as  vanity, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  herself  that  she 
was  right.  Felicia's  tenderness,  her  disin- 
terested attachment  to  herself,  the  tears  she 
had  shed  the  morning  they  parted,  and  the 
bitter  agony  she  betrayed,  when  thrown  on  her 
bosom  she  revealed  that  Evanmore  was  lost  to 
her,  seemed  to  arise  in  judgment  against  her. 
Once  she  half  determined  to  draw  back,  or  at 
least  acquaint  Felicia  with  the  design.  But 
while  thus  wavering  a  box  of  millinerv  inter- 
rupted  her  reverie.  She  opened  it,  and  the 
sight  of  a  superb  white  satin  pelisse,  a  magni- 
ficent lace  veil,  and  the  rich  Indian  muslin  robe 
profusely  trimmed  with  costly  mechlin,  in  which 
sheintended  to  become  a  wife,  fixed  her  resolves 
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"  It  was  quite  nonsensical  to  give  way  to  all 
these  gloomy  thoughts.  Felicia  had  rejected 
Evanmore  because  he  liked  public  places  :  he 
remained  unaltered — Why  then  should  she 
imagine  that  they  would  be  united  were  they  to 
meet  again?  or  that  she  was  acting  a  dis- 
honourable part  by  her  sister,  in  marrying  a 
man  of  whom  she  did  not  think  sufficiently 
highly  to  continue  her  engagement?  Oh!  it 
was  quite  ridiculous,  just  like  poor  Felicia, 
always  making  stumbling  blocks  for  herself, 
and  fearing  she  was  doing  something  wrong." 

Her  bridal  habiliments  were  carefully  trans- 
ferred to  her  drawers — the  love  of  admiration, 
the  desire  of  revenge,  the  voice  of  mortified 
pride,  stifled  the  pleadings  of  her  heart ;  and 
forgetful  of  her  sister's  claims,  she  consented 
to  become  the  wife  of  Evanmore  on  the  en- 
suing day. 
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C  II  A  P  T  E  R  V 


Oh,  married  love,  thy  bard  shall  own, 

When  two  congenial  hearts  unite, 
Thy  golden  chains  inlaid  with  down, 

Thy  Lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendor  bright. 
But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, 

Oh !  Hymen,  smile  on  thy  fair  rite, 
Thy  chains  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove, 

Thy  Lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light. 

Langhornc. 


THE  sun  shone  bright  on  the  morning  that 
made  Rosalind  Leycester  a  wife.  Her  maid 
stole  softly  into  her  room,  and  while  dressing 
for  the  ceremony,  her  white  satin  pelisse,  her 
lace  veil,  and  her  richly  decorated  robe  alter- 
nately possessed  equal  and  undivided  atten- 
tion. But  when  this  important  duty  was  over, 
and  the  cautious  rap  of  the  chairman  announced 
that  all  was  ready,  she  felt  she  knew  not  what 
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strange  emotion — Was  it  fear  of  Lady 
Wyedale's  resentment,  or  Felicia's  anguish  ? — 
she  paused — 

"  Mr.  Evanmore  is  below  Ma'am,"  said  the 
obsequious  Juliana,  "  so  impatient !" 

Rosalind  advanced  a  step — her  eye  glanced 
to  the  door  of  Lady  Wyedale's  apartment,  and 
again  she  stopped. 

There  is  a  something  inexpressibly  affecting 
in  leaving,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  house  which 
has  sheltered  our  infancy  :  we  then  forget  every 
little  sorrow  or  disappointment,  while  each 
pleasure  rises  to  remembrance  decked  in  those 
lovely  mellow  tints,  in  which  the  mind  fondly 
arrays  the  scene  of  past  delight.  Even  Rosa- 
lind felt  its  impression— all  was  still — no  bridal 
magnificence— -no  bridal  greetings  met  her  ear 
— and  the  silence  smote  cold  on  her  heart. 
How  often  had  Felicia  fondly  said,  "I  will 
dress  my  Rosalind  on  her  wedding  day."  No 
Felicia  was  there— would  she — could  she  have 
been  present  on  such  an  occasion. — Once  more 
she  drew  back — as  she  shrunk  with  an  inexpli- 
cable sensation  from  the  door,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  snowy  feathers  that  adorned  her 
satin  hat,  she  turned  instinctively  to  the  glass 
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which  had  so  often  reflected  her  charms,  and 
as  she  saw  the  graceful  plumes  that  waved  over 
her  ivory  brow,  she  forgot  that  she  was  leaving 
the  mansion  of  Lady  Wyedale — was  resigning 
her  birth-right — was  wedding  the  lover  of  her 
sister. 

In  the  pride  of  beauty — in  the  pomp  of  bridal 
happiness,  she  went  gaily  forwards,  and  without 
apprehension  sealed  her  destiny :  for  she  had 
not  learnt  to  look  through  the  long  vista  of 
life,  and  contemplate  that  period,  when  the 
glories  of  the  bride  must  be  exchanged  for  the 
duties  of  the  wife. 


Evanmore  and  Rosalind  were  equally  unac- 
quainted with  Bath,  and  willing  to  be  far  from 
London  till  the  first  bursts  of  Lady  Wyedale' s 
indignation,  and  the  astonishment  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, were  assuaged,  there  they  directed 
their  steps.  The  season  had  just  commenced, 
and  the  fascinating  stolen  bride  of  Evanmore 
became  the  reigning  toast,  the  belle,  the  star  of 
the  place.  The  volatile  Rosalind,  and  her  ad- 
miring husband,  were  alike  intoxicated  by  this 
incense ;  but  the  brightest  day  must  close,  and 
when  the  white  walls  of  Bath  became  so  hot 
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the  atmosphere  resembled  that  of  a  stove,  and 
one  by  one,  all  her  beaux,  rivals,  and  friends, 
dropped  off,  she  yielded  to  his  wish,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Alverston. 

Mrs.  Evanmore  received  them  with  delight; 
and  for  some  weeks  his  paternal  mansion  was 
a  scene  of  visiting  and  happiness.  His  mother 
was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  She  was  never 
weary  of  exhibiting  her  beautiful  daughter-in- 
law,  ready  to  join  in  any  of  their  amusements, 
and  always  prepared  to  make  a  third  in  Evan- 
more  's  phaeton.  She  had  all  the  restless  acti- 
vity of  a  person  possessed  of  good  health, 
and  a  lively  mind,  conscious  she  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do,  but  enjoy  herself;  and  at 
first  Rosalind  was  delighted  with  her  good- 
humour,  and  freedom  from  the  stiff  preciseness 
of  an  old  woman.  Ere,  however,  she  had  been 
at  Alverston  two  months,  she  began  to  grow  a 
little  weary  of  her  being  so  incessantly  the 
companion  of  Evanmore  and  herself.  If 
Evanmore  proposed  driving  her  over  his  estate, 
she  was  "  ready  to  go  with  them."  If  he  asked 
her  to  walk  to  see  some  picturesque  view,  she 
"would  join  them  in  their  stroll :  she  had  seen 
it  a  hundred  times  before,  but  she  should  like 
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to  see  it  again."  They  were  invited  to  a  little 
ball  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  party 
was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dancing,  she 
received  no  invitation ;  but  "  she  would  go ; 
she  was  so  intimate,  she  would  not  stand  on  the 
punctilio  of  being  formally  invited ;  she  longed 
to  see  Rosalind  waltz." 

And,  proud  of  her  lovely,  high-born  daughter, 
and  elegant  son,  she  adhered  to  them  through 
the  evening  with  a  faithfulness  equalled  only 
by  that  of  the  needle  to  the  loadstone.  At  the 
ball,  a  little  excursion  to  visit  a  celebrated  Danish 
encampment,  about  six  miles  from  Alverston, 
was  proposed  and  carried.  In  order  to  see 
the  country  round  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  to  prevent  the  party  from  being  separated, 
it  was  proposed,  that  they  should  all  ride  there  ; 
and  as  some  of  the  young  ladies  were  not  ac- 
customed to  horse  exercise,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  go  on  donkies,  each  under  the 
guidance  of  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Evanmore  was 
captivated  with  the  idea.  She  "should  be 
delighted  with  such  a  sweet  rural  expedition. 
She  had  not,  to  be  sure,  for  many  years,  mounted 
either  a  horse  or  an  ass,  but  then  Henry  would 
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lead  her  donkey,  and  it  would  give  her  so  much 
pleasure  to  go  with  her  children." 

Evanmore  was  not  quite  sure,  that  his  mo- 
ther would  not  have  been  better  at  home,  but 
still  if  she  would  derive  so  much  happiness 
from  accompanying  them,  he  thought  she  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  their  associate.  Two 
donkies  were,  therefore,  procured  for  Rosalind 
and  her,  and  in  high  spirits  they  ail  set  off. 

The  ride  there  was  delightful :  the  brisk 
gales  of  Spring  had  given  way  to  the  genial 
glow  of  early  Summer:  thousands  of  the  love- 
liest flowers  shed  on  the  scented  air  their  sweet 
perfume.  The  lark  soared  on  the  azure  vault 
of  Heaven ;  and,  delighted  with  the  splendor 
and  loveliness  of  the  scene,  the  little  party 
scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  earth.  The 
laugh,  the  joke,  the  playful  badinage  of  that 
blissful  period,  when  all  is  jocund  mirth  and 
fearless  happiness,  echoed  through  the  clear 
ether ;  and  when  they  reached  the  bourne  of 
expectation,  the  gay  group  dismounted,  and 
turning  the  asses  and-  horses  wild  on  the  plain, 
dispersed  themselves  in  pairs,  trios,  and  quar- 
tettes, as  best  suited  their  inclination.  It  was 
now  for  the  first  time  Evanmore  felt  decidedly 
g  2 
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sure  his  mother  was  a  little  out  of  her  element. 
She  of  course  attached  herself  to  Rosalind  and 
him,  and  being  unable  to  walk  so  fast  as  her 
youthful  companions,  they  were  compelled  to 
see   their  associates   sporting  at  a    distance. 

Mrs.  Evanmore,  however,  appeared  so  per- 
fectly unconscious  that  her  society  was  any 
impediment  to  their  happiness,  that  he  could  not 
endure  to  undeceive  her;  and  after  requesting 
Rosalind,  whose  ill-disguised  disgust  he  plainly 
perceived,  to  leave  them,  he  endeavoured  to 
derive  all  the  amusement  now  in  his  power 
from  watching  the  movements  of  his  scattered 
friends. 

After  having  passed  some  hours  on  the  plain, 
and  partaken  of  some  sandwiches,  brought  in  a 
small  basket,  slung  to  one  of  the  gentlemen's 
horses,  they  proposed  returning.  The  young 
ladies  were  soon  mounted ;  but  some  little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  placing  Mrs. 
Evanmore  on  her  Rosinante;  for  though  she 
had  all  the  life  and  spirit  of  sixteen,  nearly  half 
a  century  added  to  that  age,  had  somewhat  di- 
minished her  personal  agility.  The  point  was, 
however,  at  length  achieved,  and  half  the  party 
scampered  off,  when  a  new  obstacle  presented 
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itself  to  retard  her  progress — the  donkey  re- 
fused to  proceed.  Evanmore,  always  inclined 
to  try  fair  measures  before  he  had  recourse  to 
any  other,  patted  him,  coaxed  him,  whistled  to 
him,  advised  him,  and  finally  attempted  to  lead 
him;  but  without  effect.  The  donkey  was 
equally  insensible  to  his  endearments,  encour- 
agements, and  expostulations.  A  little  pro- 
voked at  this  resistance  to  his  will,  he  had  now 
recourse  to  his  whip,  and  threatened  greater 
severity.  Still  the  donkey  remained  immove- 
able. A  dark  cloud  hovering  over  the  plain 
rendered  this  unlucky  fit  of  obstinacy  particu 
larly  unpleasant,  and  with  some  energy  Evan- 
more  applied  his  whip  to  his  sides.  But  no — 
the  donkey  would  not  stir.  Evanmore  grew 
warm,  and  proceeded  with  considerable  wrath 
from  one  experiment  to  another :  all  in  vain — 
smooth  measures  and  rough  were  alike  ineffec- 
tive. He  lifted  up  his  legs,  as  he  felt  the  lash, 
and,  by  an  ominous  movement  of  the  back, 
once  or  twice  intimated  something  like  an  in- 
tention of  releasing  himself  from  his  burthen; 
but  he  did  not  advance  an  inch  beyond  the 
place  where  he  first  became  rebellious.  He 
had,  in  short,  got  a  heavier  load  on  his  shoulders 
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than  he  could  conveniently  carry ;  and,  like  the 
elephant,  who  refuses  to  attempt  what  he  knows 
he  cannot  perform,  he  resolved  to  brave  out 
the  opposition  he  had  announced.  In  addition 
to  the  uneasiness  he  endured  at  this  unexpected 
and  most  inconvenient  impediment  to  their 
return,  Evanmore  felt  there  was  something 
ridiculous  in  this  scene ;  and  when  their  respect 
for  him  could  not  at  length  prevent  his  lively 
companions  from  bursting  into  repeated  peals 
of  laughter,  as  they  watched  the  progress  of 
the  contest,  it  required  all  his  self-command  to 
control  his  mortification  at  being  thus  foiled 
by  a  jack-ass,  from  adding  to  their  merriment. 
From  the  contemplation  of  his  fruitless 
efforts,  and  the  donkey's  sturdy  resistance  to 
them,  they  were  roused  by  increasing  signals 
of  a  terrible  storm,  and  without  ceremony  they 
gallopped  off.  Rosalind  lingered  behind  ;  but 
she  soon  grew  so  impatient,  that  Evanmore, 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky, 
urged  her  to  proceed  alone  towards  their  com- 
panions, while  he  endeavoured  to  seat  his 
mother  on  his  own  horse.  She  complied  ;  but 
very  unwillingly,  for  she  was  by  no  means  a 
good  horse-woman,  and  her  young  acquaint- 
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ance  were  now  so  far  off,  she  entertained  few 
hopes  of  reaching  them.  To  mount  his  mother 
on  his  high  hunter  was  a  work  of  time,  and  had 
scarcely  been  accomplished  before  the  storm 
broke  over  their  heads.  They  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain,  unsheltered  by  a  single 
tree  or  shrub,  and  their  only  plan  was  evidently 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home.  But  to 
any  thing  like  speed,  a  thousand  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves.  Mrs.  Evanmore,  terrified 
at  her  situation  on  his  spirited  hunter,  uttered 
loud  exclamations  every  time  he  moved  beyond 
the  pace  of  a  snail;  and  though  Evanmore 
entreated  her  to  calm  her  agitation,  assured  her 
if  she  remained  quiet,  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  patiently  led  the  animal  through  the 
deluging  rain  without  a  comment,  she  felt  her 
seat  so  insecure,  and  knew  the  fiery  disposition 
of  his  horse  so  well,  that  all  his  assurances  were 
useless.  To  increase  her  distress,  at  one  time 
the  high  over-hanging  bushes  of  the  hedges, 
which  bounded  a  narrow  lane  through  which 
they  were  passing,  tore  away  her  lace  veil :  at 
another,  she  lost,  by  a  sudden  bound  of  the 
hunter,  one  of  her  shoes.  The  branches  of  the 
trees  she  was  compelled  in  her  progress  to  ride 
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under,  frequently  brushed  her  face,  and  a  re- 
morseless gust  of  wind  blew  off  her  bonnet  into 
a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  Evan- 
more  fruitlessly  tried  to  rescue  it.     Still  the 
measure  of  her  misfortunes  was  not  complete. 
A  bramble  bush,  stronger  and  less  supple  than 
his  fellows,  resented  the  blow  he  received  as 
she  passed  him,  by  fastening  on  a  large  branch 
of  redundant  ringlets,  curled  by  the  renowned 
Mr.  Ross  of  Bishopsgate-street  himself,  and  the 
next  spring  of  the  hunter  made  him  master  of 
his  prey.     A  shriek  doubly  afflictive  from  the 
plundered  Mrs.   Evanmore  fixed   Evanmore's 
attention  ;  and,  looking  up  in  alarm,  he  saw  the 
recreant  tresses  dangling  from  the  bush.     Too 
delicate  and  too  humane  to  seem  conscious  of 
this  dire  injury,  he  averted  his  face,  on  which, 
in  spite  of  their  troubles,  he  felt  a  rising  smile, 
and  the  curls,  waving  like  malefactors  who  had 
received  the    "  terrible  behests  of  the  law," 
were  left  to  their  fate.      Meanwhile  the  storm 
raged  with  unabated  fury ;  hail  and  rain  mingled 
fell  in  torrents,  and  in  ten  minutes  both  were 
wet  to  the  skin.     Evanmore  bore  these  calami- 
ties with  unshaken  sweetness  of  temper ;  but 
his  mother,  tired,  frightened,  cold,  and  mortified, 
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grew  momentarily  more  miserable ;  and  by  the 
time  they  at  length  reached  Alverston,  worn 
out  with  lamentations  and  disasters,  she  was 
so  exhausted,  she  vented  her  distress  in  tears, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  her  room. 

Rosalind  had  got  home  three  hours  before 
they  arrived ;  but  she  also  had  been  caught  in 
the  rain,  and  unable  to  overtake  the  party,  who 
naturally  increased  their  speed  as  they  saw  the 
coming  storm,  had  been  obliged  to  ride  the 
whole  of  the  way  alone.  She  had  by  no  means 
wished  Mrs.  Evanmore  should  have  joined  the 
party  ;  and  inexpressibly  provoked  at  what  had 
occurred,  became  completely  of  opinion,  that, 
if  old  women  could  find  amusement  in  reading 
their  Bible,  and  knitting  by  the  fire,  it  would 
be  very  wrong  and  very  imprudent  in  their 
children  to  thwart  such  enjoyments. 

A  severe  cold  was  the  sole  after-inconveni- 
ence Evanmore  experienced  from  this  unfortu- 
nate termination  of  their  visit  to  the  encamp- 
ments. Mrs.  Evanmore  did  not  escape  so 
easily.  She  too  received  a  chill,  and  it  proved 
one  of  so  virulent  anature,  that  she  was  for  some 
time  obliged  to  be  under  a  medical  man,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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In  rustic  pleasures,  and  country  visits,  the 
Summer  had  now  glided  away,  and  Rosalind, 
tired  of  their  monotony,  proposed  their  return 
to  town  for  the  Winter.  Evanmore  at  first 
looked  doubtful;  but  the  contest  was  soon 
decided.  His  lovely  wife  was  now  within 
a  few  weeks  of  her  confinement.  She  pro- 
tested she  would  not  pass  that  period  at 
Alverston ;  and  perceiving  that  now  was  the 
time  to  carry  another  no  less  important  point, 
she  announced,  that  she  would  never  reside 
there.  "  She  might  perhaps  spend  a  few  months 
in  the  midst  of  Summer ;  but  she  would  not  for 
the  universe,  vegetate  in  such  a  dreary,  dismal, 
tumble-down  spot  during  the  Winter.  The 
very  sight  of  the  old  clipped  yews  and  gable 
ends,  had  made  her  melancholy  even  while  a 
vertical  sun  shone  full  upon  them."  Evanmore 
and  his  mother  were  mutually  startled  at  this 
information,  and  both  met  it  with  some  little 
resistance.  But  she  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
be  distressed,  and  after  some  faint  struggles, 
Evanmore  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  deter- 
mined upon  taking  a  house  in  London. 

Mrs.  Evanmore,  always  willing  to  reconcile 
difficulties  and  smooth  down  evils  by  words, 
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observed,  that,  perhaps  after  all,  it  was  the 
best  plan  to  pursue.  Rosalind  would  then  be 
under  the  eye  of  Lady  Wyedale,  and  though 
she  had  yet  refused  to  forgive  her,  she  had  no 
doubt  she  would  be  reconciled  to  her  by-and- 
by ;  particularly  after  she  was  a  mother,  and 
her  Ladyship  must  know  could  not  be  too  rich. 
Miss  Leycester  had  written  to  say  "  she  would 
do  all  she  could  to  appease  her  aunt's  resent- 
ment, and  as  she  was  now  her  only  companion, 
had  most  likely  great  influence  over  her."  Her 
next  remarks  were  conveyed  in  the  shape  of 
hints  :  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  best,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  let  Alverston.  If  she  could 
be  of  any  use  to  them,  she  should  be  most 
happy.  She  was  not  quite  recovered  from  her 
indisposition,  and  in  town  she  would  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  of  receiving  medical 
assistance." 

Evanmore  understood  her,  but  he  dared  not 
urge  Rosalind  on  such  a  subject;  and  Rosa- 
lind, who  was  present,  soon  gave  him  reason  to 
believe  she  would  never  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Had  Mrs.  Evanmore  been  a  quiet,  stay- 
at-home,  managing  woman,  she  would  have 
been  happy  to  avail  herself  of  such  an  offer, 
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glad  to  remove  from  her  shoulders  the  gentle 
load  of  domestic  duty  with  which  she  intended 
to  burthen  them ;  but  she  was  aware  that  Mrs. 
Evanmore  was  merely  qualified  to  act  the  part 
of  a  chaperone}  and  she  no  longer  required  such 
an  appendage  when  she  chose  to  go  out.  She 
therefore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  innuendos, 
and  early  in  the  month  of  October  found  her- 
self once  more  an  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis. 
The  house  which  he  and  his  mother  had 
occupied  in  the  Winter  being  disengaged, 
Evanmore  hired  it  for  three  months,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  the  infant  Rosalind  Evan- 
more opened  her  lovely  eyes  to  the  world.  As 
he  pressed  his  first-born  baby  to  his  bosom,  he 
felt  for  the  mother,  a  before-unknown  sensation 
of  attachment.  He  had  admired  her,  he  had 
loved  her,  but  now,  as  the  mother  of  his  child, 
she  became  ten  times  dearer  to  his  heart.  At 
Jier  request  he  took  a  small,  but  elegant  house 
in  Baker-street,  and  gave  her  unlimited  autho- 
rity to  furnish  it  as  she  pleased.  He  experienced 
some  uneasiness  at  Lady  Wyedale's  continued 
displeasure,  but  he  was  not  without  hopes  she 
would  be  brought  to  relent.  In  answer  to  the 
letter  Rosalind  despatched  to   her  sister  when 
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they  first  reached  London,  Felicia  had  written 
an  affectionate  reply,  stating,  that  she  could  not 
visit  them  at  present,  in  consequence  of  Lady 
Wyedale's  opposition  to  her  wishes  ;  and  when 
Rosalind  was  confined,  a  second,  yet  more  af- 
fectionate letter  to  the  same  effect  had  accom- 
panied a  valuable  present  of  baby  linen  to  the 
child.  Still  with  so  kind  a  friend  always  ready 
to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator,  he  entertained 
little  doubt,  that  her  Ladyship  would  be  brought 
to  consent  to  an  interview  in  time  ;  and  that 
once  achieved,  he  felt  secure  of  all  the  rest. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  the  most  distant  idea  or 
desire,  that  she  should  become  her  heiress,  or  be 
reinstated  in  all  her  former  consequence,  for  he 
felt  that  Felicia  had  a  greater  claim  on  her 
kindness  ;  but  he  hoped  she  would  not  exclude 
her  entirely  from  her  will,  or,  by  adopting  Mr. 
James  Leycester,  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
benefit  them  by  her  exertions  to  restore  peace. 
Rosalind  rapidly  recovered,  and,  under  her 
superintendance,  their  house  was  as  rapidly 
ready  for  their  reception.  Crowds  of  former 
acquaintance  eagerly  flocked  in  to  pay  their 
compliments,  offer  their  congratulations,  and 
satisfy  their  curiosity.     Rosalind  was  again  in 
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her  element,  and  as  the  Winter  advanced,  en- 
tered with  fresh  avidity  into  its  amusements. 
Evanmore  was  at  first  her  willing  companion  ; 
but  his  change  of  situation  had  effected  some 
revolution  in  his  inclinations.  He  doated  on 
his  sprightly  little  Rosa,  as  he  fondly  called 
the  child,  and  half  wondered  at  the  ease  with 
which  Rosalind  consigned  her  to  the  sole  care 
of  her  nurse.  He  had  soon  too  another  reason 
for  declining  to  be  her  companion.  His  mo- 
ther, who  had  never  entirely  recovered  from 
her  ill-advised  visit  to  the  Danish  encampments, 
suddenly  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  His  implicit 
faith  in  her  infallibility  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  had  been  a  little  shook  by  Rosalind's 
scepticism,  and  the  ludicrous  lights  in  which 
she  had  sometimes  slily  placed  her ;  but  she 
was  still  inexpressibly  dear  to  him  as  the  kind, 
careful  guardian  of  his  infancy,  the  affectionate 
companion  of  his  riper  years.  He  embalmed 
her  memory  in  many  sincere  tears  ;  and  both 
from  a  sense  of  inclination  and  propriety,  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  all  scenes  of  public 
amusement.  Rosalind,  however,  continued  to 
frequent  them  ;  and  as  she  assured  him  there 
was  not  the  smallest  indelicacy  in  her  going 
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out,  he  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  her.  He 
felt,  however,  a  little  hurt  at  her  deriving  so 
much  gratification  from  amusements  of  which 
he  was  no  partaker ;  and  as  this  idea  presented 
itself,  he  thought  of  Felicia.  "  Perhaps  his 
conduct  might  justly  have  given  her  more  un- 
easiness than  he  then  imagined ;"  and  as  he  sat 
by  his  solitary  fire,  a  long  train  of  reflections 
suddenly  took  possession  of  his  thoughts. 
"  She  carried  some  little  trifling  points  too  far," 
he  mentally  pursued,  "  but  certainly  she  is  a 
most  amiable  woman ;  and  though  she  seldom 
made  me  laugh,  as  Rosalind  does,  whenever  I 
spent  an  evening  with  her  alone,  I  never  found 
it  a  Ions;  one.  There  was  a  something  so  even 
in  her  temper,  so  cheerful  in  her  smile,  so 
beguiling  in  her  conversation,  that  often  I  re- 
member when  I  had  thought  the  evening  was 
scarcely  commenced,  it  had  nearly  ended 
Then  her  gaiety  seemed  so  much  to  result 
from  innocence  and  integrity — from  a  spirit 
conscious  it  had  a  right  to  feel  happy — from  a 
heart  at  ease — a  conscience  at  rest — that  it 
was  a  thousand  times  more  exhilarating  than 
that  sportive  trifling  which  bespeaks  a  lively, 
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thoughtless  mind,  anxious  to  elicit  pleasure,  lest 
it  may  experience  pain." 

She  was  still  unmarried  ;  he  had  not  heard  a 
rumour  of  her  supposed  engagement  to  Mr. 
Berkely,  and  for  the  first  time  an  apprehension 
of  having  been  precipitate  flashed  across  his 
senses.  He  started,  as  he  became  sensible 
that  it  was  now  no  time  to  encourage  such 
meditations;  and  with  a  sensation  of  shame 
and  uneasiness,  he  sought  in  the  caresses  of 
his  child  to  banish  her  remembrance. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


There  is  a  softness  in  his  even  smile 
That  ought  to  speak  of  peace— not  guile : 
And  yet — I  know  not  why — 
There  is  a  something  in  his  keen  dark  eye 
That  chills  me  ■   ■ 


THE  Winter  and  the  Summer,  so  gaily 
spent  by  Rosalind,  were  seasons  of  far  less  en-, 
joyment  to  her  sister. 

Lady  Wyedale  was  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances that  may  be  found,  to  contradict  the 
commonly  received  notion,  that  a  violent  temper 
is  seldom  a  vindictive  one.  Nor  to  a  reflecting 
mind  will  it  appear  strange,  that  the  same 
ungoverned  heart  which  indulges  the  ebullitions 
of  passion  without  restraint,  or  remorse,  may 
easily  be  brought  to  cherish  feelings  of  resent- 
ment, though  contrary,  perhaps,  to  those  ge- 

VOL.   III.  H 
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neral  principles  which  are  observed  to  influence 
peculiar  temperaments.  Her  rage  gradually- 
exhausted  itself,  but  her  feelings  underwent  no 
real  change ;  and  vainly  Felicia  tried  to  miti- 
gate her  resentment,  or  intercede  for  her  im- 
prudent sister.  The  smothered  flame  always 
blazed  forth  with  fresh  fury  whenever  she  made 
the  attempt;  and,  at  length,  apprehensive  she 
might  injure  the  cause  of  the  Evanmores 
rather  than  promote  it,  she  determined  to  de- 
sist from  her  fruitless  attempts,  till  her  Lady- 
ship's wrath  should  be  softened  by  time — the 
general  healer  of  dissentions,  which  admit  of 
no  other  remedy. 

Her  sister  had  been  a  wife  about  four 
months  ;  when,  as  she  sat  at  work  one  morn- 
ing with  Lady  Wyedale  in  the  drawing-room, 
a  servant  announced  Mr.  James  Leycester; 
and  before  either  was  recovered  from  her 
surprise,  he  accosted  them  with  the  easy,  yet 
respectful  familiarity  of  a  near,  though  not 
intimate  relation.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
marked,  distant  hauteur  of  Lady  Wyedale,  or 
the  mingled  chagrin  and  indifference  with 
which  she  received  the  intelligence,  that  he  had 
formed  a  most  advantageous  connection  with  a 
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gentleman  in  great  practice  as  a  solicitor,  and 
should  consequently  reside  for  the  future  in 
town.  Still  Mr.  Leycester  stood  his  ground, 
and  while  conversing  with,  or  rather  talking  to 
his  aunt,  Felicia  surveyed  with  inquisitive, 
scrutinizing  eyes,  the  tall  James  Leycester,  so 
often  the  subject  of  Rosalind's  fears  and  mer- 
riment. He  was,  as  Rosalind  represented  him, 
very  tall ;  but  his  figure,  address,  and  general 
air,  were  unexceptionable.  He  had  the  dark 
eye  of  the  Leycesters,  but  its  meaning  ap- 
peared somewhat  different,  and  his  manners 
more  reserved.  His  countenance  was  hand- 
some and  intelligent,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
peculiarly  soft  and  insinuating.  Apparently 
unconscious  of  Lady  Wyedale's  wish  to  lose 
sight  of  him,  he  continued  to  prolong  his  visit, 
and  in  despite  of  her  coldness,  and  Fe- 
licia's inclination  to  silence,  contrived  to  keep 
up  the  conversation.  Their  subjects  were  ne- 
cessarily such  as  belong  to  an  early  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  he  handled  them  so  skilfully,  that  it 
was  evident  to  his  cousin  they  would  be  the 
precursors  of  a  closer  intimacy.  He  spoke  of 
his  father — of  his  resemblance  to  Lady  Wye- 
dale — of  the  alterations  at  the  vicarage— of  his 
h  2 
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own  favourable  views.  "  Hoped  if  he  could  b« 
of  the  slightest  use  to  his  aunt  and  cousin,  they 
would  not  scruple  to  employ  him.  Ladies 
could  not  sometimes  transact  their  little  affairs 
without  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman;"  and 
after  a  protracted  call  of  two  hours,  took  his 
leave,  without  seeming  at  all  sensible,  that  he 
had  experienced  a  very  unfriendly  reception 
from  his  aunt,  leaving  Felicia  much  inclined 
to  think  him  no  unformidable  rival  to  his  ap- 
parently discarded  cousin,  Rosalind,  whose 
name  never  escaped  his  lips.  Though  Lady 
Wyedale  did  not  even  give  him  that  general, 
but  cold  invitation,  which  it  is  so  well  under- 
stood means  nothing,  he  resumed  his  visit  in 
about  a  week,  received  the  same  treatment, 
but  still  received  it  undismayed,  and  persisted 
in  paying  these  unwelcome  attentions,  till  at 
length,  half  ashamed  of  her  inhospitality,  half 
amused  by  his  conversation,  her  Ladyship  in- 
vited him,  one  rainy  day,  to  stay  dinner. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  with  pleasure,  but 
no  violent  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  from 
that  auspicious  epoch  he  became  no  longer  a 
stranger  to  the  table  of  his  aunt. 

Further  intercourse  confirmed  Felicia  in  the 
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opinion,  that  James  Leycester  was  destined  to 
succeed  in  life,  one  of  those  men,  in  short,  well 
acquainted  with  that  accomplishment  which 
may  be  termed,  the  art  of  rising  in  the  world, 
without,  however,  conveying  any  unfavourable 
impression  of  his  character.  "No  overstrained 
attentions,  or  hyperbolical  compliments,  indi- 
cated his  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  his  female  relatives.  Nothing  could 
be  more  gentlemanly,  proper,  or  pleasing,  than 
his  manners  to  both.  Yet  there  was  a  con- 
tinual endeavour  to  secure  their  regard,  and  re- 
mind them  of  his  affinity.  He  often  spoke  of 
the  Leycesters  as  a  body,  and  always  with  ho- 
nourable mention  :  related  that  his  father  had 
accidentally  discovered,  while  examining  some 
old  musty  papers,  that  they  were  of  much  more 
.ancient  origin  than  he  had  imagined.  Some- 
times remarked  they  had  been  distinguished 
for  beauty,  abilities,  and  respectability ;  and 
from  thence  took  occasion  to  descant  on  the 
advantage  and  pleasure  a  man  must  derive 
from  being  so  honourably  descended.  Every 
body,  every  thing,  in  short,  connected  with  the 
Leycesters  seemed  to  possess  interest  in  his 
-eyes.     Very  few  mementos  of  them  were  to  be 
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found  in  the  mansion  of  Lady  Wyedale  ;  but 
those  few  he  soon  discovered,  and  seemed  to 
regard  as  sacred  relics.  A  small  set  of  china 
chimney-piece  ornaments  in  the  breakfast 
parlour,  he  never  passed  without  some  appro- 
priate mark  of  admiration  or  attachment.  An 
easy  chair,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father, and  was  since  transferred,  at  Lady  Wye- 
dale's  request,  from  the  parsonage  (because,  re- 
collecting the  pleasure  with  which  she  used  to 
sit  in  it  while  a  girl,  she  fancied  it  possessed 
peculiar  properties),  was  the  object  of  his  almost 
veneration. 

"  He  did  not  wonder  at  his  aunt's  liking  his 
dear  grandfather's  chair.  Certainly,  it  was  the 
very  easiest  and  most  commodious  chair  he 
ever  sat  in  :  it  was  unrivalled  in  its  kind." 
And  though  Lady  Wyedale  peevishly  told  him 
she  had  not  found  it  by  any  means  what  she 
expected,  still  the  chair  lost  not  an  iota  of  its 
value  in  his  estimation.  He  politely  lamented 
its  deficiencies,  but — u  it  was  his  grandfather's 
' — fine,  handsome,  clever,  worthy  old  man ; 
there  he  used  to  sit  while  he  composed  his 
sermons,  and  attended  to  the  welfare  of  a 
family,  whose  prosperity  had  undoubtedly  ex- 
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ceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  he 
could  have  indulged.  How  would  he  have 
been  gratified  if  he  could  have  supposed  his 
chair  would  grace  the  splendid  residence  of 
his  favourite  daughter,  be  transported  from  the 
neat  comfortable  little  library  in  the  vicarage, 
to  the  superb  apartments  of  Lady  Wyedale. 
And  yet,  elegant  and  superb  as  were  her  Lady- 
ship's rooms,  and  their  elegance  and  magnifi- 
cence were  unrivalled,  there  was  something  in 
the  vicarage  that  insensibly  attracted  him,  a 
charm  beyond  what  he  could  ever  feel  for  any 
other'place.  To  be  sure,  the  rooms  were  not 
large,  the  grounds  were  not  spacious ;  but  then 
it  had  belonged  to  the  Leycesters  so  many, 
many  years  ;  had  been  successively  the  abode 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  presented  to 
them  by  a  nobleman  who  had  always  the 
highest  respect  and  regard  for  the  family. 
Besides,  it  was  near  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
called  Leycester-bank  :  it  was  now  commonly 
known  as  Liston-bank  ;  but  no  doubt  that  was 
a  vulgar  abbreviation  of  Leycester-bank  ;  and 
though  some  people  might  laugh  at  such  a  be- 
lief and  such  feelings,  he  must  acknowledge 
he  was  firmly  convinced  it  had  originally  be- 
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longed  to  the  family,  and  never  derived  so 
much  pleasure  from  any  walk,  as  a  stroll  over 
Leycester-bank.  It  was  the  fashion  now  to 
decry  family,  and  those  little  hereditary  feelings 
of  .consequence  which  persons  of  birth  usually 
felt ;  but  he  observed  the  moment  people  grew 
rich,  they  always  tried  to  obtain  such  honours 
as  accompaniments ;  and  although  the  dis- 
tinction of  tancient  blood  might  be  held  as 
trifling,  he  always  saw  every  body  so  ready  to 
fasten  on  a  genteel  relation,  or  a  remote  tradi- 
tion, he  could  not  help  fancying  it  was  secretly 
more  a  source  of  satisfaction  than  was  usually 
admitted.  The  Leycesters,  to  be  sure,  had  no 
wealth  to  push  them  into  notice :  they  were 
poor,  but  want  of  affluence  did  not  diminish 
their  claims  to  other  honours.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  had  gone  round,  and  lowered  them  to 
the  middle  rank  of  society ;  but  they  were  not 
disgraced— they  were  not  fallen." 

At  first  Lady  Wyedale  was  a  little  surprised 
at  these  bold  claims  to  hereditary  distinction, 
on  the  part  of  the  Leycesters  ;  but  they  were  too 
gratifying  to  her  vanity  to  be  disputed,  or  very 
keenly  scrutinized ;  and  after  a  few  months 
they  became  so  familiar  to  her  ear,  that  she 
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began  to  wonder  at  her  former  indifference  to 
these  family  honors. 

Once  or  twice  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity  passed 
suspiciously  through  Felicia's  brain,  as  she 
listened  to  these  eulogiums  on  her  father's  fa- 
mily ;  but  she  felt  as  if  it  wronged  him,  and 
degraded  herself.  His  manner  had  no  appear- 
ance of  design ;  and  though  she  thought  his  at- 
tachment towards  these  inanimate  objects 
rather  too  strong,  it  spoke  amiable  feelings, 
and  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  in  a  young 
man  accustomed  from  infancy  to  consider  he 
was  the  only  male  branch  of  a  respectable  and 
declining  house.  She  knew  that  illustrious 
descent  and  untarnished  blood,  have  ever  been 
held  by  all  ages  and  all  nations  in  high  esti- 
mation ;  and  while  the  consideration  of  such 
advantages  impelled  persons  to  act  worthy  of 
their  ancestors,  she  thought  they  were  dictinc- 
tions  alike  honourable,  gratifying,  and  useful. 
His  behaviour  towards  Lady  Wyedale  met  her 
more  marked  admiration.  He  never  forgot  the 
respect  due  to  her  station  and  years,  or  seemed 
to  think  their  relationship  entitled  him  to  the 
use  of  any  freedoms,  however  trifling.  Seem- 
ingly aware  in  this  short  acquaintance,  that 
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opposition  only  strengthened  her  Ladyship's  re- 
solves, he  never  contradicted  her  on  any  point ; 
but  then  he  did  not  tamely  or  meanly  chime  in 
with  her  ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  she  was 
in  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind,  that  it  would  be 
equally  displeasing  to  her  to  have  a  coadjutor, 
or  an  opponent,  always  held  his  tongue.  His 
silence  did  not,  however,  appear  the  effect  of 
either  sullenness  or  servility;  and  Felicia, 
justly  esteeming  a  command  over  the  temper 
a  great  and  striking  virtue,  felt  inclined  to  view 
her  cousin  jWith  considerable  respect,  though 
there  was  a  something,  she  could  not  divine 
what,  in  his  manners  and  appearance,  that  un- 
accountably repressed  every  disposition  to  see 
him  with  regard,  or  that  warmth  she  wished  to 
feel  towards  so  near  a  relation.  Perhaps  it 
was  produced  by  the  calm,  undeviating  in- 
flexibility of  his  deportment,  which  never  be- 
came either  warmer  or  colder  than  when  he 
paid  his  first  visit ,  or  a  lurking  apprehension 
that  he  might  realize  Rosalind's  forebodings, 
and  deprive  them  both  of  the  least  share  of 
Lady  Wyedale's  fortune.  Felicia  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  the  latter  suggestion,  and  tried  to 
believe  it  was  impossible  such  a  consideration 
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could  have  any  weight  in  determining  her  feel- 
ings towards  him,  though  she  naturally  in- 
dulged a  strong  desire  to  inherit  a  portion  of 
that  affluence  which  Lady  Wyedale  could  so 
well  deduct  from  the  possessor  of  her  estates. 
During  her  Ladyship's  life,  or  while  she  had  a 
home  under  her  roof,  she  found  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  more  than  she  could  ex- 
pend ;  but  should  she  from  her  death,  or  any 
capricious  change  of  sentiments,  be  compelled 
to  support  herself,  she  was  aware  it  would 
scarcely  maintain  her  in  that  sphere  to  which 
she  belonged.  And  her  faith  in  her  Ladyship's 
present  kindness,  or  future  attention  to  her 
comforts,  a  little  diminished  by  these  reflec- 
tions, she  resolved  to  abridge  herself  of  every 
superfluous  gratification,  that  she  might  accu- 
mulate something  to  meet  any  unexpected  con- 
tingency. The  hopes  she  had  permitted  her- 
self to  indulge  that  Lady  Wyedale  would  this 
Summer  pay  her  long-promised  visit  to  the 
Lodge,  were  again  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
Lady  Wyedale  so  thoroughly  disliked  the 
Berkelys,  Dursleys,  and  almost  all  the  families 
who  there  form'ed  her  only  society,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a  whimsical  apprehension  that  the  air 
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did  not  agree  with  her,  she  felt  a  sort  of  aver- 
sion to  the  very  idea  of  passing  a  Summer  in 
such  a  situation ;  and  not  till  the  approach  of 
Autumn  did  she  intimate  the  slightest  wish  to 
change  her  abode.  She  then  hinted  at  a  visit 
to  Brighton.  Felicia  heard  the  name  with  a 
shudder ;  but  aware  that  her  dislike  to  the  plan 
would,  in  all  human  probability  accelerate  its 
execution,  she  remained  perfectly  silent ;  and 
having  no  Rosalind  either  to  urge  or  oppose 
her  views,  her  Ladyship  continued  to  talk  of 
the  journey,  and  anticipate  the  excursion,  till 
the  season  for  undertaking  it  was  past. 

The  return  of  Winter  was  unmarked  by  any 
thing  of  interest  or  importance  to  Felicia,  ex- 
cepting that  she  received  an  unexpected  visit 
from  Mr.  Berkely.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  his  mother ;  and  the  ostensible  mo- 
tive of  his  journey  to  town,  a  desire  to  negociate 
for  a  smaH  living,  which  his  mother,  sisters, 
and  self,  were  desirous  of  purchasing  as  a 
wedding  present  for  Mr.  Andrew  Berkely. 
The  nature  of  that  arrangement  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  while  she  was  at  the  Grove,  was 
now  explained,  and  delighted  with  such  a  proof 
of  the  unanimity  and  generosity  of  the  family, 
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she  yet  more  deeply  regretted,  that  the  unme- 
rited detestation  of  Lady  Wyedale  would  tend 
to  separate  her  from  persons,  whose  friendship 
she  felt  was  an  honour,  and  whose  society  was 
so  gratifying  to  her  feelings. 

Mr.  Berkely  remained  in  London  nearly  a 
month,  and  during  his  stay  frequently  called  in 
Russel- square.  Lady  Wyedale's  manner  was 
by  no  means  flattering,  but  he  might  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Leycester,  for  he  ap- 
peared totally  unsuspicious  that  she  did  not  see 
him  with  pleasure  :  continued  his  morning  visits, 
though  uninvited,  to  make  any  other :  preserved 
towards  her  the  respectful  demeanor  which 
her  age  and  rank  entitled  her  to  receive ;  and, 
when  he  at  length  took  his  leave,  had  so  far 
won  on  her  regard,  that  she  pronounced  him 
the  best  of  his  family  :  grieved  he  was  such  a 
fool  as  to  be  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-strings ; 
wished  he  would,  become  more  of  a  man,  and 
less  of  a  methodist ;  and  prophesied,  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters  would  wheedle  him  out  of  all 
that  he  had. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


Religion  prepares  the  [mind  for  encountering,  with 
fortitude,  the  most  severe  shocks  of  adversity  ;  whereas 
vice,  by  its  natural  influence  on  the  temper,  tends  to  pro- 
duce dejection  under  the  slightest  trials. 

Blair. 


THE  return  of  the  Evanmores  to  London 
was  the  commencement  of  fresh  hostilities  be- 
tween Lady  Wyedale  and  Felicia ;  and  the 
wish  of  the  latter  to  visit  them,  was  as  constantly 
productive  of  a  battle,  as  the  war-hoop  of  the 
Indians:  if  that  can  justly  be  termed  a 
battle,  which  is  carried  on  with  violence  only 
on  one  side ;  for  though  she  sometimes  sounded 
the  signal,  by  requesting  permission  to  call 
upon  Rosalind,  Felicia  seldom  pursued  the 
contest  further. 

Weary  at  length  of  these  continual  squalls, 
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and  apprehensive  she  might,  by  showing  the 
Evanmores  this  mark  of  her  forgiveness  and 
good-will,  exasperate  her  Ladyship  still  further 
against  them,  she  conceded  the  point;  and 
after  satisfying  her  own  feelings  by  sending  her 
little  niece  a  valuable  assortment  of  clothes, 
began  to  think  it  was,  perhaps,  better  she 
should  abstain  from  personally  noticing  them, 
till  time  should  have  obliterated  yet  more  the 
remembrance  of  the  past.  But  this  caution 
was  produced  by  no  sentiment  of  lingering  at- 
tachment towards  Evanmore. 

They  who  have  early  habituated  themselves  to 
combat  with  their  wishes,  when  in  opposition  to 
their  duty — to  overcome  the  minor  misfortunes 
of  life,  by  the  exercise  of  self-control  and  self- 
denial,  will  find  the  same  exertions  suppress,  if 
not  extinguish,  the  strongest  feelings  of  the 
heart — surmount  the  bitterest  trials  to  which 
human  nature  can  be  exposed. 

The  hour  that  bound  him  to  her  sister,  de- 
stroyed the  mental  link  which  so  long  united 
her  to  him.  She  felt  that  his  happiness  must 
ever  be  interesting  to  her ;  but  it  was  incor- 
porated with  an  equal  degree  of  anxiety  for 
Rosalind's.    The  name  of  Evanmore  was  never 
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heard  by  her  with  indifference  ;  but  her  emo- 
tions were  those  with  which  we  listen  to  intel- 
ligence relative  to  a  friend,  once,  perhaps,  more 
dearly  prized  than  now.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Rosalind  ;  and  in  that  sacred  title,  the  play- 
fellow, the  lover,  was  lost  for  ever.  The 
struggle  had  been  dreadful,  but  it  was  short ; 
and  while  she  still  felt  assured  she  should  love 
no  other,  she  had  ceased  to  love  him. 

But  though  conscious  such  were  indeed  her 
sentiments  respecting  him,  she  was  not  ignorant 
that  Rosalind,  Evanmore,  and  the  world,  might 
conceive  her  self-conquest  as  yet  by  no  means 
so  decisive  ;  and  any  hasty  desire  to  visit  her 
sister  interpreted  either,  into  a  wish  to  seem 
more  indifferent  than  she  really  felt,  or  ascribed 
to  a  still  more  unpleasant  motive.  Under  these 
circumstances  she  obeyed  Lady  Wyedale's 
commands  with  cheerfulness,  and  by  aug- 
mented attention  to  her,  strove  to  atone  for 
her  late  opposition  to  her  will.  For  this  in- 
creased desire  to  stand  well  with  her  Ladyship 
she  had  many  reasons.  The  prominent  one 
was  that  inclination  to  live  in  peace  and  charity 
with  all  around  her,  which  her  growing  piety 
daily    strengthened.     The    others    all  sprung 
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from  the  same  source,  though  varied  in  their 
character — a  fear  of  Mr.  Leycester.  By  a  se- 
ries of  little,  and  almost  impalpable  attentions, 
he  had,  at  length,  become  nearly  domesticated 
in  Russel-square,  and  every  hour  betrayed  to 
the  keen  discrimination  of  the  observant  Fe- 
licia, that  while  one  branch  of  the  family  was 
silently  gaining  ground,  the  other  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  being  supplanted.  Supplanted ! 
what  volumes  of  bitterness  do  there  not  lie 
in  the  compass  of  that  single  word,  supplanted? 
The  long  loud  thundering  rap  of  mere  acquaint- 
ance had  died  away  into  the  familiar  rat-tat  of 
relationship  ;  and  the  cold  formal  card  of  dis- 
tant heartless  ceremony,  once  left  with  all  due 
solemnity  at  the  door,  was  exchanged  for  a 
"  Pray  give  my  kind  love  to  my  aunt  and 
cousin,  and  say  I  have  called."  Still  his  man- 
ner on  essential  points  continued  the  same — it 
was  in  Lady  Wyedale's  that  there  was  a  visible 
sensible  difference.  Since  he  had  persuaded  her 
to  think  so  highly  of  the  Leycesters,  she  no 
longer  disliked  to  talk  of  her  father's  family, 
once  a  subject  of  great,  though  secret  aversion ; 
began  to  take  some  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
sisters;    inquired  whether  they  were  likely  to 

VOL.  III.  i 
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marry  well,  and  what  they  intended  doing  should 
their  father,  who  was  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  die  ?  To  all  these  inquiries,  he  returned 
affectionate,  and  apparently  highly  disinterested 
answers. 

"  They  were  very  fine  amiable  girls,  had  re- 
ceived superior  educations,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope,  from  their  personal  attractions, 
and  extremely  respectable  connexions  and 
station,  they  would  eventually  form  advan- 
tageous alliances.  Should  his  beloved  father's 
illness  terminate  fatally,  which  he  hoped  and 
believed  would  not  be  the  case,  from  the  former 
excellency  of  his  constitution,  unadvanced  age, 
and  known  longevity  of  the  Leycesters,  they 
would  all  reside  together;  and  though,  poor 
girls,  their  fortunes,  taken  individually,  would 
be  very  trifling,  united  they  would  still  be  able, 
with  judicious  economy,  to  keep  up  their  rank 
and  station  in  society." 

These  replies  were  so  satisfactory  to  his 
aunt,  that  she  began  to  feel  her  long  indurated 
heart  soften  towards  her  absent  relatives.  She 
entirely  coincided  with  him  in  thinking  there 
was  every  probability  of  her  brother's  recovery, 
at  least  the  idea  was  so  flattering,  she  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  sight  of  it,  for  he  was  scarcely 
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two  years  her  senior ;  and  after  a  long  eulogium 
from  her  nephew  on  the  merits  of  the  family, 
she  one  day  ordered  her  butler  to  send  his 
father  a  valuable  present  of  wine,  and  commis- 
sioned Felicia  to  purchase  his  sisters  some 
elegant  articles  of  millinery.  For  the  first  time, 
young  Leycester  then  gave  way  to  any  thing 
like  joy  on  receiving  kindness  from  her,  and 
demonstrated  his  feelings  by  open,  warm 
expressions  of  obligation.  He  assisted  at  the 
packing-up  of  both,  and  his  pleasure  seemed 
of  so  unselfish  a  nature,  that  Felicia  knew  not 
how  to  blame  its  exuberance. 

"  How  would  his  father  be  gratified  by  this 
mark  of  delicate  attention  from  a  dear  sister, 
the  only  survivor,  with  himself,  of  a  numerous 
family.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  value  of  the 
■wine,  or  the  kindness  that  dictated  the  present, 
he  could  not  procure  such  in  the  country.  He 
could  anticipate  what  would  follow  its 
arrival  at  the  parsonage;  his  father  would 
immediately  give  a  dinner  to  a  few  of  his  friends, 
and  an  additional  glass  or  two  every  day  would 
add  ten  years  to  his  life.  He  wished  he  could 
see  his  sisters  at  the  next  country  ball.  How 
would  they  be  delighted  !  How  would  the  Mis» 
i  2 
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Starts,  the  under  Sheriff's  daughters,  envy  their 
elegance.  They  were  haughty,  insolent  girls, 
arrogating  to  themselves  great  importance  on 
account  of  their  father's  riches,  and  had  often 
been  inclined  to  take  a  precedency  of  his 
sisters,  which  they  naturally  resisted." 

"  All  this  may  be  very  undesigned  and  very 
unaffected,"  thought  Felicia,  as  she  listened 
to  these  observations,  and  marked  their  effect 
on  Lady  Wyedale,  "  but  they  are  not  ominous 
of  good  to  Rosalind."  For  herself  she  was 
almost  indifferent,  but  she  had  latterly  learnt  to 
think  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  that  Rosa- 
lind should  not  be  excluded  from  her  aunt's 
will.  From  Rosalind,  she  continued  to  hear 
occasionally,  but  her  letters  were  so  short,  and 
so  cautiously  free  from  the  least  allusion  to 
her  situation,  or  views,  that  she  must  have  re- 
mained in  total  ignorance  of  either,  had  it  not 
been  for  young  Leycester,  who  seemed  well 
acquainted  with  both,  though  he  did  not  of 
course  visit  his  former  acquaintance  in  her 
present  state  of  disgrace.  That  he  should  not 
renew,  under  such  circumstances,  his  previous 
intimacy  with  her,  did  not  surprise  Felicia; 
but  she  was  sometimes  astonished  at  the  accu- 
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rate  information  he  seemed  to  possess  respect- 
ing her,  and  would  have  felt  obliged  to  him 
had  he  occasionally  suppressed  such  of  it,  as 
that,  "  Last  night  she  was  the  most  elegantly- 
dressed  woman  at  the  Opera.  Yesterday  she 
purchased  a  most  beautiful  cabinet  at  Mrs. 
SpendalPs  sale.  This  morning  she  was  driving 
herself  in  Mr.  Evanmore's  phaeton ;  and,  by 
the  grace  and  skill  with  which  she  managed 
the  horses,  attracted  universal  attention  j"  be- 
cause though  communicated  without  a  personal 
comment,  and  as  if  merely  pour  passer  le  temps, 
such  anecdotes  were  not  calculated  to  place 
her  prudence  in  any  favourable  light,  and  were 
never  heard  by  Lady  Wyedale  without  a  sneer, 
a  flush  of  indignation,  or  a  malignant  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  duration  of  her  extravagance. 
On  this  subject  she  was  beginning  to  feel  some 
uneasiness,  and  regretted  extremely  that  Lady 
Wyedale's  unabated  rancour  forbad  her  to  hint 
her  alarm  in  a  personal  visit.  She  was  fearful 
of  breathing  in  her  letters  the  least  apprehen- 
sion that  she  was  inclined  to  be  expensive,  lest 
they  might  by  any  accident  fall  into  Evanmore^s 
hands,  and  awaken  opinions  inimical  to  her 
happiness ;    and  now,  doubly   anxious  for  an 
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interview,  she  determined  to  seize  some  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  her  in  the  street.     Hitherto 
she  had  rather  avoided  the  possibility  of  such 
a  rencontre  than  encouraged  it.     The  intuitive 
openness  of  her  character  taught  her  to  detest 
any  thing  that  bordered  on  the  deceptive ;  and 
after  tacitly  promising  not  to  visit  Rosalind, 
she  thought  a  premeditated  renewal  of  their 
intercourse  in  any  other  way,  an  infringement 
on  the  treaty  of  peace  established    between 
them,  by  this  sacrifice  on  her  side.     Still,  she 
had  often  wondered,  that  in  a  six  months  resi- 
dence in  the  same  place,  chance  had  not  thrown 
them  together;  and  though  she  made  every  pos- 
sible allowance  for  distance,  different  hours,  &c. 
&c,  she  could  not  help  thinking  the  Evanmores 
had  felt  the  same  disposition  to  avoid  a  meet- 
ing, or  one  must  ere  now  have  been  effected. 
As  this  suspicion  gained  ground,  she  felt  more 
inclined  to  achieve  a  personal  interview  with 
Rosalind.     She  believed  she  possessed  some 
influence  over  her  mind,  and  at  all  events  she 
was  resolved  to  communicate  her  apprehensions 
respecting  young  Leycester,  that  she  might  not 
involve  Mr.  Evanmore,  under  the  delusive  hope 
of  being  reinstated  in  Lady  Wyedale's  favour. 
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The  morning  after  she  formed  this  determi- 
nation, she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  after  exe- 
cuting some  little  commissions  for  Lady  Wye- 
dale,  directed  her  steps  towards  Baker-street. 
It  was  the  hour  when,  as  James  Leycester  said, 
she  was  accustomed  to  drive  into  the  Park, 
and  with  a  beating  heart,  she  had  lingered 
about  the  adjoining  streets  nearly  twenty  mi- 
nutes, when  she  met,  not  Rosalind,  but  Evan- 
more  ;  they  came  upon  each  other  so  suddenly, 
that  retreat  was  impracticable.  Evanmore  invo- 
luntarily shrunk  from  her  with  mixed  sensations 
of  shame,  embarrassment,  and  uneasiness;  but 
he  felt,  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  address- 
ing her,  and  trying  to  conquer  his  agitation,  he 
accosted  her  with  an  affected  air  of  nonchalance, 
that  ill-concealed  his  internal  distress.  Felicia's 
reply  calmed  him  more  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sonal struggles :  it  was  mild,  unconstrained, 
and  composed.  She  expressed  her  pleasure  at 
seeing  him,  inquired  kindly  after  her  sister,  and 
little  niece ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed, 
he  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  her  face.  Her 
air  was  collected  and  serene,  and  her  manner 
unexpressive  of  the  slightest  portion  of  grief 
or  confusion.     But  she  looked  pale,  and  tliere 
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was  a  grave  dignity  in  her  eye  and  deportment, 
which,  to  an  observant  mind,  betrayed  that  she 
had  known  suffering. 

"  Rosalind  is  not  quite  well/'  said  he,  endea- 
vouring to  acquire  a  little  of  her  seeming  tran- 
quillity. "  But  1  dare  not  ask  you  to  visit 
her." 

"  I  will  brave  my  aunt's  displeasure/'  said 
she,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  I  am  impatient  to 
see  my  sister  and  dear  little  niece." 

Evanmore  made  no  reply,  for  he  could  not 
— and  in  silence  they  reached  the  house.  He 
rapped  loudly  at  the  door ;  it  was  opened  to  him 
by  a  dashing  servant  out  of  livery,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Felicia  had  once  more  clasped  her 
arms  around  her  sister.  They  embraced  with- 
out speaking — Felicia's  emotions  were  known 
only  to  herself;  but  the  blush  of  conscious 
shame  glowed  in  Rosalind's  delicate  com- 
plexion, and  lighted  up  her  brilliant  eye,  be- 
neath whose  long  dark  lashes  glittered  a  tear 
of  mingled  gladness  and  confusion;  while  a 
sense  of  Felicia's  kindness,  and  her  own  scarcely 
honourable  behaviour,  gave  a  softness  to  her 
voice  and  manner  that  rendered  her  peculiarly 
interesting. 
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"  I  must  now  see  little  Rosalind,"  cried  Feli- 
cia, endeavouring,  by  assumed  gaiety,  to  throw 
a  shade  of  cheerfulness  over  this  embarrassed 
meeting.  Rosalind  rung  the  bell,  and  the  nurse, 
with  a  lovely  child,  immediately  entered  the 
room.  It  was  a  sweet  infant,  lively,  sportive, 
and  blooming;  already  the  dark  eye  of  its 
mother  beamed  with  dawning  intelligence, 
and  silken  lashes  rested  on  a  cheek  scarcely 
less  marked  bjipKuty.  Felicia  felt  her  heart 
dilate  with  before-unknown  emotions ;  and  for- 
getful of  all  but  that  it  was  her  niece,  she 
clasped  it  with  energy  to  her  bosom. — Evanmore 
abruptly  left  the  room.  His  paternal  pride  had 
been  gratified  by  her  encomiums  on  his  child ; 
but  there  was  a  something  in  the  manner  of 
her  caress,  in  the  look  she  bent  on  its  cherub 
face,  that  spoke  volumes  to  his  heart.  Her 
affected  cheerfulness  had  deceived  Rosalind, 
and  for  a  moment  she  felt  half-mortified  at  an 
indifference  that  seemed  to  detract  from  the 
lustre  of  her  conquest.  But  Evanmore  saw 
through  the  veil,  and  penetrated  into  the  mo- 
tive. He  perceived  all  passion  was  gone ;  but 
to  him,  her  serenity  was  the  calm  of  a  frightful 
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storm,  which  had  spent  its  fury ;  and  in  the 
sickly  smiles,  "few  and  far  between,"  that 
sometimes  lighted  up  her  features,  he  hardly 
saw  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 

Felicia  seized  the  opportunity  presented  by  his 
absence,  of  hinting  her  apprehensions  that  Lady 
Wyedale  would  never  be  induced  to  pardon  her 
disobedience,  and  her  secret  conviction,  that 
James  Leycester  would,  in  time,  ingratiate  him- 
self so  completely  into  her  favour,  that  a  trifling 
legacy  was  the  utmost  she  permitted  herself  to 
expect. 

Rosalind  was  visibly  discomposed.  She  had 
ever  felt  a  secret  presentiment  that  tall  cousin 
James  might  become  a  formidable  competitor 
for  Lady  Wyedale's  possessions;  and  though 
Felicia  glossed  over  many  of  his  attentions  to 
his  aunt,  and  suppressed  her  own  half-formed 
suspicions,  that  they  did  not  entirely  emanate 
from  an  artless,  disinterested,  amiable  disposi- 
tion, she  instantly  ascribed  his  conduct  to 
mercenary  motives,  bestowed  upon  him  the 
appellations  of  hypocrite,  and  legacy-hunter, 
together  with  various  other  epithets  alike  illus- 
trative of  her  contempt  and  displeasure. 
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"  I  admire  your  house  extremely  Rosalind/' 
said  Felicia,  willing  now  to  hint  at  the  secret 
cause  of  her  visit. 

"  The  house  is  well  enough  for  its  size/'  said 
she,  carelessly.  "  But  as  we  have  a  family 
coming  on,  we  find  it  so  much  too  small,  we 
are  on  the  point  of  removing  to  a  larger  a  few 
doors  beyond ;  which  fortunately  being  to  be 
sold,  Evanmore  has  purchased." 

"  I  thought  you  had  taken  this  on  a  fourteen 
years  lease  ?"  said  Felicia. 

"  So  we  did  \  for  it  was  the  only  one  we  could 
meet  with  at  the  time,  at  all  likely  to  suit  us, 
and  the  landlord  would  not  let  it  for  a  less 
term." 

"  What  will  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Why,  we  must  try  to  let  it,  I  suppose." 

"  I  fear  you  will  sustain  a  considerable  loss," 
said  Felicia ;  "  and,  as  you  have  a  family  com- 
ing on,  you  cannot  be  too  careful,  you  know, 
dear  Rosalind." 

Rosalind  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  At  the  old 
work  again,  Philly  !  Ton  my  honour,  I  verily 
believe  your  visit  has  been  contrived  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  me  a  few  sly  admo- 
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nitions,  and  I  accept  your  kindness  as  intended. 
But  don't  be  under  any  further  alarm  on  my 
account.  I  am  not  without  an  adviser,  I  assure 
you/'  and  she  gave  a  nod  of  mingled  drollery 
and  seriousness.  "  Eighteen  months  union  has 
just  made  Evanmore  sensible  I  am  not  infalli- 
ble. But  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  be  dis- 
contented ;  the  discovery  is  usually  made  much 
sooner ;  and  in  return,  I  have  learnt  that  he  can 
raise  his  voice  a  little  above  piano.  Still  we 
get  on  pretty  well,  better  than  most  married 
people,  I  dare  say ;  and  as  to  this  mighty 
calamity  which  has  lengthened  your  face  two 
inches,  there  we  are  agreed  ;  at  least,  nearly  so ; 
for  though  he  rather  objected  to  our  removing 
when  I  first  mentioned  it,  he  says  himself  the 
rooms  are  too  confined  to  admit  of  any  thing 
like  a  rout,  and  that  the  last  we  had  half-killed 
him,  the  heat  was  so  excessive." 

Felicia  felt  by  no  means  so  convinced  they 
were  unanimous  on  this  subject;  and  in  a 
guarded  voice,  she  asked,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  have  parties  so  large  the  room  would  not 
conveniently  accommodate  them. 

"Absolutely!"    replied  Rosalind.      "Those 
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at  all  events  who  do  not  choose  to  give  up  the 
world,  and  live  like  hermits,  find  it  indispensa- 
ble." 

Felicia  could  only  express  her  surprise  ;  re- 
gret seemed  vain,  for  the  house  was  purchased, 
and  from  such  a  decision  there  seemed  no 
appeal :  she,  therefore,  merely  further  observed, 
she  hoped  her  dearest  sister  would  not  be 
offended  at  her  hinting,  that,  as  she  feared  little 
could  be  expected  from  Lady  Wyedale,  it  was 
highly  important  no  expenses  should  be  in- 
curred from  any  remote  hope  of  her  liberality. 

Rosalind  laughed;  but  her  laugh  had  not 
quite  its  tone  of  former  light-hearted  hilarity, 
and  she  appeared  anxious  to  change  the  topic 
to  one  more  agreeable.  "  Having  had  courage 
to  break  the  ice,  I  hope  you  will  come  again, 
my  dear  Felicia,"  said  she,  when  her  sister  rose 
to  depart.  "  Don't,  however,  if  you  think  your 
attention  to  me  will  injure  your  own  cause,  or 
promote  that  of  the  sly  young  fox,  who,  I 
verily  believe,  formed  this  connexion  in  London 
merely  to  further  his  suit  with  the  old  dowager." 

"  We  cannot  blame  him,  should  such  have 
been  his  intention,"  said  Felicia.  "  He  is  as 
nearly  related  to  her  as  ourselves ;  and  provided 
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he  uses  no  unfair  or  dishonourable  means  to 
accomplish  his  design,  we  may  regret,  but  can- 
not reproach  him,  should  he  succeed.  My 
aunt  also  has  a  right  to  do  what  she  pleases 
with  her  own  fortune. " 

"  Granted  !"  interrupted  Rosalind.  "People 
have  always  an  indisputed  right  to  leave  their 
own  property  as  they  please ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  exercise  the  right,  rightly. 
And  if,  after  all,  her  indirect,  but  well-under- 
stood promises  to  you,  and  all  your  patient 
endurance  of  her  storms,  she  leaves  you  a 
trifling  legacy,  or  discards  for  ever  a  niece 
whom  she  has  brought  up  to  be  miserable  with- 
out every  luxury  the  world  can  bestow,  be- 
cause she  has  not  married  to  gratify  her  vanity, 
to  leave  nearly  three  thousand  per  annum  to  a 
despicable  sycophant,  whom,  a  few  years  ago, 
she  would  have  suffered  to  die  of  hunger,  I 
shall  always  think  she  has  acted  a  scandalous, 
infamous  part,  and  carried  with  her  to  the 
grave  the  same  bitter  feelings,  the  same  im- 
placable temper,  which  through  life  turned  her 
benefits  into  gall,  and  her  house  into  a  state  of 
purgatory." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


The  honour  of  a  Maid  is  her  name ; 
And  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  Honesty. 

Shakspeare. 


FELICIA'S  visit  to  the  Evanmores  was 
followed,  as  she  had  anticipated,  by  bursts  of 
rage  from  Lady  Wyedale.  Felicia  was  too 
honourable  to  hide  such  a  circumstance  a  mo- 
ment, and  though  her  Ladyship  would  have 
resented  its  concealment  as  a  piece  of  the  most 
unpardonable,  infamous  deception,  she  now 
affected  to  consider  its  being  divulged  a  cruel 
insult,  a  bold,  haughty  defiance  of  her  wishes 
and  displeasure. 

Felicia  listened  in  patient  silence,  till  the 
tempest  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to 
say  she  accidently  met  Mr.  Evanmore,  and 
had  reasons  of  her  own  for  not  choosing  to 
decline  his  invitation.    A  blush  crimsoned  her 
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face  as  she  made  this  apology,  for  it  bordered 
too  much  on  the  deceptive  to  be  congenial  to 
so  upright  a  mind,  and  had  Lady  Wyedale 
pressed  her  on  the  subject,  to  avoid  prevarica- 
tion, she  would  fairly  have  confessed  all.  But 
she  was  spared  any  detail  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  had  renewed  her  intercourse 
with  him;  for  though  she  could  not  love  a 
person  so  wholly  unlike  herself,  Lady  Wye- 
dale,  much  as  she  would  have  spurned  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  such  a  fact,  beheld  her  with 
secret  respect.  She  despised  her  motives,  but 
she  saw  their  effect  with  sensations  of  uncon- 
trollable esteem,  and  unwilling  reverence.  The 
blush  with  which  Felicia  mentioned  her  having 
met  Mr.  Evanmore,  she  ascribed  to  the  singu- 
lar situation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other, 
not  to  Felicia's  own  consciousness,  that  she  had 
sought  an  opportunity  of  visiting  her  sister ; 
for  she  had  found  her  during  nearly  three  years 
acquaintance  so  uniformly  candid,  honourable, 
and  sincere,  she  could  have  pledged  her  life  on 
her  word  without  apprehension. 

These  were,  however,  opinions  she  carefully 
concealed,  and  would  have  been  happy  to  dis- 
guise from  herself  had  it  been  possible.     Un- 
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conscious,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  Felicia's 
blush,  her  inquiries,  after  she  became  tolerably 
tranquil,  were  confined  to  what  she  had  seen 
and  heard  during  her  visit.  She  had  all  the 
little,  petty,  mean  tastes  of  a  narrow,  ill- 
directed  mind,  willing  to  extract  aliment  and 
amusement  from  every  other  source,  rather 
than  those  which  ought  to  have  been  its 
choice. 

Nothing  could  bound  her  curiosity,  or,  she 
believed,  escape  her  penetration ;  and  as  the 
surest  way  to  be  deceived  is,  to  fancy  we  are 
more  subtle  and  wiser  than  other  people,  her 
Ladyship  had  met  with  such  repeated  instances 
of  fallibility,  as  might  have  shaken  the  faith  of 
one  less  satisfied  with  self.  She  asked  the  size 
of  the  house  j  desired  Felicia  would  describe 
the  very  minutiae  of  its  decorations  ;  requested 
to  know  how  Rosalind  was  dressed,  how 
Evanmore  looked,  how  many  servants  they 
kept,  and  what  sort  of  a  child  it  was,  &c.  &c. 

Felicia  felt  inexpressibly  disgusted  with  the 
littleness  thus  unblushingly  betrayed,  and  she 
was  collecting  together  her  sewing  implements, 
that  she  might  evade  any  further  conversation 

VOL.    III.  k 
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on  a  topic  so  truly  disagreeable,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  servant  announced  Mr.  Berkely. 

She  received  him  with  a  glow  of  pleasurable 
surprise,  which  neither  escaped  his  observation 
nor  Lady  Wyedale's,  and  'in  addition  to  a 
former  predetermination  to  dislike  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  Berkely,  her  Ladyship  now  sub- 
joined a  personal  antipathy  to  himself.  Fe- 
licia's fears  relative  to  her  cousin,  young  Ley- 
cester,  were  as  yet  wholly  without  foundation. 
He  had  by  a  course  of  the  most  dextrous,  in- 
genious contrivances,  cured  her  of  her  aversion 
to  her  own  family,  and  engrafted  in  her  heart 
something  like  regard  for  himself;  but  she  had 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  leaving  him  more 
than  a  legacy. 

The  passionate  are  seldom  discriminating. 
If  they  love,  it  is  commonly  without  the  ap- 
probation of  their  reason— the  effect  of  some 
sudden  impulse  or  feeling,  and  they  hate  from 
the  same  cause.  The  sort  of  affection  she  had  felt 
for  Rosalind,  was  now  supplanted  by  a  propor- 
tionable degree  of  dislike.  She  had  cruelly 
disappointed  and  artfully  deceived  her — two 
offences,  of  all  others,  most  calculated  to  gall  and 
rankle  in  a  spirit  like  her's.     She  would,  like 
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Shylock,  have  seen  her  dead  at  her  foot,  rather 
than  that  she  should  have  formed  such  a  con- 
nexion, or  than  have  forgiven  it  when  formed. 
From  that  moment  she  resolved  to  bequeath 
every  shilling  she  possessed  to  Felicia;  and 
though  James  Leycester's  unexpected  appear- 
ance and  qualifications,  had  induced  her  to  deter- 
mine upon  leaving  a  few  thousand  pounds  into 
her  brother's  family,  she  still  continued  to  regard 
Felicia  as  her  heir.  Felicia,  she  was  aware, 
did  not  boast  the  consummate  beauty  of  her 
sister,  but  she  had  a  very  attractive  person,  and 
those  soft  winning  manners  which  generally 
please  so  much  in  the  long-run.  Her  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Evanmore,  together  with  her  re- 
tiring habits,  had  hitherto  prevented  her  being 
an  object  of  pursuit  among  those  young  men 
of  fashion  to  whom  she  had  been  introduced ; 
but  she  entertained  little  doubt,  when  it  was 
fully  understood  she  was  at  liberty  to  form 
some  other  alliance,  that  she  would  not  remain 
unnoticed.  Even  Rosalind,  in  allusion  to  her 
being  so  universally  admired,  had  laughingly 
said,  she  always  augured  ill  of  her  success, 
when  Felicia  was  present ;  and  partly  with  a 
k2 
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view  to  mortify  one  sister,  and  contribute  to- 
wards the   aggrandizement  of   the  other,  she 
now  spoke  more  openly  about  the  disposition 
of  her  property:    intimated  that  it  would  be 
her  own  fault  if  she  did  not  one  day  possess 
great  affluence ;     censured    her    dressing    so 
plainly,  her  indifference  as  to  a  future  esta- 
blishment ;    and  fearful  these  baits  would  not 
be  strong  enough  to  influence  such  a  mind, 
condescended  to  humour  her  prevailing  weak- 
ness, so  far  as  to  throw  out  a  few  artful  hints 
respecting  the  good  that  might  be  effected  by 
a  person  of  rank  and  consequence,  if  so  in- 
clined. 

Felicia  listened  to  these  master-strokes  of 
policy,  as  her  Ladyship  considered  them,  with 
the  same  degree  of  attention  she  paid  to  the 
variations  of  the  wind  ; — and  provoked  at  their 
ill-success,  Lady  Wyedale  was  beginning  to 
apprehend  she  had  already  conceived  some  at- 
tachment, which  might  render  her  schemes 
abortive,  when  Mr.  Berkely  made  his  second 
appearance.  Often  since  Rosalind's  marriage 
had  she  regretted  that  she  acquiesced  in  her 
•wish  to  visit  Elm-grove.  She  had  acceded  to 
her  request,  as  Rosalind  surmised,  more  from 
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secret  motives  of*  her  own,  than  a  desire  to 
comply  with  their  petition  ;  for  she  felt  she  had 
unguardedly  committed  herself,  when  she  heard 
of  the  dissolution  of  her  engagement  with 
Evanmore ;  and  after  Rosalind  was  free  from 
Mr.  Osborne,  she  no  longer  felt  the  smallest 
interest  in  her  welfare.  Under  these  circum- 
stances she  would  not  have  been  sorry  had  she 
found  a  home  at  the  Grove,  and  protector  in 
Mr.  Berkely.  She  would  have  given  her  two 
thousand  pounds  ;  and,  by  never  re-visiting  the 
Lodge,  avoided  any  further  intimacy  with  her  or 
them.  Rosalind's  imprudence  had  again  rein- 
stated Felicia  in  her  former  short-lived  power ; 
and,  resolved  she  should  not  blight  her  views,  by 
marrying  little  better  than  her  sister,  her  Ladyship 
determined  to  evince  her  disinclination  to  Mr. 
Berkely 's  addresses,  as  soon  as  she  had  reason 
to  believe  he  intended  to  pay  them.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  even  she,  lynx-eyed  as 
she  was,  could  see  just  ground  of  apprehension. 
He  often  called  in  Russel-square,  and  some- 
times asked  Felicia  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk, 
or  drive  in  his  gig ;  but  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
solicitous  to  avow  himself  the  lover ;  nor  did 
Felicia  appear   to  have  the  remotest  suspicion 
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that  such  was  his  design.  Still  he  was  in  Lon- 
don without  any  sufficient  cause  for  his  residence 
there.  He  had,  indeed,  when  he  first  arrived, 
once  occasionally  said,  he  should  endeavour  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bell's  mode 
of  educating  the  poor,  that  he  wished  to  attend 
a  few  chemical  lectures,  and  occasionally  su- 
perintend the  alterations  which  were  making  in 
the  parsonage-house  of  the  living  he  purchased 
for  his  brother,  which  had  unexpectedly  become 
vacant.  But  these  motives  were  too  trivial 
for  a  two  months  absence  from  his  beloved 
Grove ;  and  without  perceiving  any  open 
cause  of  alarm,  she  began  to  act  as  if  she  did. 

There  is  a  natural  softness  and  delicacy  in 
the  manners  of  the  great,  which  precludes  all 
those  rude  expressions  of  dislike  so  often  met 
with  among  persons  of  a  lower  order;  but 
the  intention,  the  heart,  the  spirit,  may  be  ren- 
dered nearly  as  perceptible,  though  apparently 
disguised  by  the  thin  veil  of  fashionable  po- 
liteness ;  and  Felicia  often  blushed  with  shame 
and  mortification  at  the  many  intimations 
Lady  Wyedale  perpetually  contrived  to  give 
Mr.  Berkely  that  he  was  no  favourite.  On 
Mr.  Berkely  they  seemed  lost— his  deportment 
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was  uniformly  the  same  :  he  was  always  re- 
spectful, mild,  and  gentlemanly ;  never  contra- 
dicted any  of  her  opinions,  however  pointedly 
in  opposition  to  his  own;  yet  never  affected 
to  be  a  convert,  nor  seemed  at  all  ashamed  of 
his  sentiments  and  principles,  though  con- 
tinually exposed  to  those  little,  sly,  diminutive 
attacks  which  she  had  seen  so  successfully 
levelled  at  Evanmore. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
exasperating  to  an  irritable  mind,  than  its  per- 
ceiving that  some  one,  whom  it  wished  to 
have  fair  pretence  for  disliking,  will  not  afford 
the  smallest  plea  for  such  feelings,  or  the  least 
decent  opening  for  a  quarrel.  Weary  of  this 
ineffectual,  though  hidden  warfare,  and  ap- 
prehensive he  might,  by  continued  proximity 
gain  still  more  on  Felicia's  esteem,  she  at 
length  determined  to  leave  London,  and  seizing 
an  opportunity  presented  by  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  town  for  a  few  days,  set  off  for 
Weymouth.  The  sea  decidedly  agreed  with 
her  constitution.  Brighton,  she  was  appre- 
hensive, at  this  period  of  the  year,  would  prove 
extremely  cold  ;  and  she  was  unwilling  at  such 
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a  moment  to  revive  Felicia's  recollections  of  the 
time  she  had  spent  there  with  Evanmore  and 
Berkely  for  her  companions.  At  Weymouth 
one  or  two  very  genteel  families  of  her  ac- 
quaintance were  then  residents  for  the  Spring. 
She  had  not  visited  the  coast  during  the  last 
year,  and  there  she  determined  to  pass  the 
Summer,  if  she  found  the  air  salubrious,  and 
the  place  pleasant.  To  Felicia  this  was  a  very 
disagreeable  arrangement.  She  did  not  love 
Mr.  Berkely,  and  implicitly  believed  she 
should  never  love  any  one  ;  but  his  delicate  at- 
tentions and  conversation,  equally  removed 
from  pedantry  or  frivolity,  were  becoming 
hourly  more  pleasing  to  her.  She  knew,  too, 
that  his  sentiments  on  all  those  essential  points, 
wherein  congeniality  is  so  productive  of  mutual 
regard  between  man  and  man,  were  exactly 
similar  to  her  own ;  and  the  calm,  firm,  manly 
way  in  which  he  met  or  repelled  Lady  Wye- 
dale's  illiberality,  had  contributed  to  raise  him 
still  higher  in  her  estimation. 

Half  conjecturing  Lady  Wyedale's  motive, 
and  apprehensive  he  might  not  be  wholly 
without  suspicions  (o   the  same  effect   himself'. 
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she  yet  more  regretted  that  the  suddenness  of 
their  journey  rendered  it  out  of  her  power  to 
take  such  a  leave  of  him  as  would  evince  her 
esteem.  Once  she  determined  to  write  him  a 
few  farewell  lines,  but  was  deterred  by  the  fear 
that  he  might  possibly  attach  more  importance 
to  such  a  mark  of  her  respect  than  she  was  de- 
sirous he  should.  She  felt  afraid  there  might 
be  some  indelicacy  in  thus  commencing  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  young  man,  though  that 
man  were  John  Berkely ;  and  while  she  had 
not  herself  perceived  any  thing  in  his  manner 
to  warrant  the  suspicions  which  she  saw  Lady 
Wyedale  entertained,  of  his  being  more  in- 
terested in  her  favour  than  mere  friendship 
demanded,  she  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
wrong  to  show  him  any  attention,  which 
might  be  construed  into  encouragement  of  an 
attachment,  which  she  could  never  return. 
After,  therefore,  much  deliberation,  she  re- 
solved to  entrust  a  message  to  Mr.  James  Ley- 
cester,  indicative  of  her  regret  at  being  so  un- 
expectedly obliged  to  leave  town,  that  she 
could  not  personally  thank  him  for  the  many 
polite  attentions  she  had   received  from  him 
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during  his  visit  to  the  metropolis,  together 
with  letters  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  Young 
Leycester  readily  promised  to  fulfil  his  com- 
mission. He  had  lately  rather  risen  in  her 
opinion,  for  he  had  been  less  communicative 
relative  to  Rosalind,  and  without  seeming  effort 
or  design,  so  attentive  to  Mr.  Berkely,  that  she 
began  to  fear  her  own  too  anxious  desire  to 
inherit  Lady  Wyedale's  possessions,  might 
formerly  have  rendered  her  a  little  uncharitable. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  openly  displayed  any  very 
great  regard  for  him,  or  stood  his  advocate 
when  traduced  by  Lady  Wyedale  ;  but  she 
felt  she  could  not  reasonably  expect  him  to 
make  a  bosom-friend  of  an  almost  stranger,  or 
espouse  the  part  of  a  man  so  evidently  ob- 
noxious to  his  aunt;  but  he  had  often  contrived 
to  avert  her  Ladyship's  rising  displeasure,  given 
a  turn  to  her  strictures,  which  rendered  them 
less  offensive,  and  less  manifest,  and  many 
times  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Berkely  in  his  rambles  or  rides.  For 
all  these  acts  of  kindness  to  Mr.  Berkely  and 
herself,  she  felt  she  owed  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  and,  satisfied  she  had  done  all  she  could 
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to  remove  from  Mr.  Berkely's  mind  any  un- 
pleasant suspicion,  after  writing  a  few  lines 
to  Rosalind,  she  stepped  into  the  carriage 
which  was  to  carry  her  to  Weymouth,  with 
less  reluctance  than  she  had  previously  an- 
ticipated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  No  after-friendship  e'er  can  raise 
Th'  endearments  of  our  early  days ; 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love." 


THE  indolent,  unhappy,  and  volatile,  always 
find  many  charms  in  change.  Unconscious 
that  the  cause  of  evil  is  within,  they  hope,  by 
varying  the  scene,  to  escape  the  supposed  source 
of  uneasiness  or  ennui  :  nor  for  a  time  does  it 
deceive  expectation.  Their  locomotive  powers 
are  put  into  action,  and  the  determination  to  be 
pleased  seldom  fails  to  produce  the  effect.  But 
for  the  canker  of  the  mind  there  is  no  efficient 
remedy,  no  lasting  relief  but  one,  and  that  one 
Lady  Wyedale  alone  disdained  to  try.  She 
would  have  travelled  through  the  world,  had 
recourse   to    the  most    nauseous    specifics  of 
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every  empiric  in  it,  had  she  been  assured  hap- 
piness and  health  would  have  crowned  her  ex- 
ertions. But  nothing  could  have  tempted  her 
to  throw  herself  at  the  throne  of  Mercy,  and 
entreat  for  patience  to  bear  the  ills  of  life,  or 
strength  to  overcome  the  passions  that  ren- 
dered her  existence  a  burthen  to  her. 

Lady  Wyedale  had  never  before  visited 
Weymouth,  and  for  a  while  she  was  delighted 
with  its  lovely  bay,  soft  atmosphere,  and 
velvet  beach.  But  her's  was  a  spirit  incapable 
of  long  feeling  pleasure,  and  ere  she  had  spent 
one  month,  instead  of  the  six  she  intended,  she 
reversed  her  panegyrics  into  captious  censures 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  place.  The 
bay  became  a  lake,  disgusting  by  its  smoothness 
and  want  of  grandeur.  The  shore  fatigued  by  its 
equality.  The  sands  dazzled  her  eyes.  There 
were  neither  sea-weed,  shells,  nor  pebbles.  The 
country  round  displeased  her  by  its  monotony, 
and  deficiency  of  trees ;  and  the  roads  abso- 
lutely blinded  her  by  their  unnatural  white- 
ness. 

To  these  complainings  Felicia  hinted,  that 
almost  every  sea-port  possessed  in  a  greater  or 
less    degree,  the  same  disadvantages ;  gently 
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set  off  against  its  sins,  many  acknowledged 
virtues ;  and,  by  a  thousand  little  attentions, 
strove  to  divert  her  thoughts  into  more  pleas- 
ing channels.  But  her  Ladyship  had  so  long 
indulged  a  habit  of  finding  fault,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  her  ingenuity  on  such  topics,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  amusements  which  she  was  capa- 
ble of  enjoying ;  and  though,  except  in  the  arti- 
cle of  health,  she  would  not  have  yielded  to  any 
human  being  the  least  personal  advantage  over 
herself,  she  resented,  with  scorn  and  indignation, 
all  the  efforts  Felicia  made  to  persuade  her  she 
was  not  the  most  unfortunate  creature  in 
existence.  Like  many  others,  she  would  not 
have  given  up  her  claims  to  one  individual  dis- 
tinction derived  from  wealth,  rank,  person,  or 
talents,  while  it  was  her  daily  employment  to 
find  reasons  for  being  discontented  with  her 
fate  generally.  Ere  too  she  had  spent  more 
than  half  her  allotted  time  at  Weymouth,  she 
began  to  be  extremely  surprised  and  discom- 
posed at  Felicia's  exciting  no  serious  sentiment 
of  regard  in  the  bosom  of  the  many  young  men 
who  were  now  her  constant  companions  and 
apparent  admirers. 
The  town  was  full  of  young  men  of  con- 
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siderable  consequence.  Felicia  seemed  by 
general  consent  to  rank  as  her  niece  and 
heiress  j  was  generally  liked,  and  still  had  re- 
ceived no  distinct  offer  of  marriage.  She  felt 
astonished,  and  as  she  judged,  in  common  with 
many  other  persons,  from  circumstances, 
began  to  believe  she  was  not  so  pretty  and  at- 
tractive as  she  had  imagined.  She  knew  not 
that  Felicia,  always  honourable  and  upright, 
had  so  long  made  a  point  of  repressing  every 
attention  which  bordered  on  particularity,  that 
she  was  generally  supposed  to  cherish  some 
secret  attachment ;  nor  would  the  truth  have 
ever  reached  her,  had  not  a  gentleman  of  high 
birth,  willing  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her 
claims  on  Lady  Wyedale,  before  he  entangled 
himself,  made  his  first  application  to  her.  His 
family,  fortune,  person,  and  future  views,  were 
all  so  satisfactory,  that  she  instantly  accepted 
his  offer  ;  and  gratified  by  Felicia's  having  the 
opportunity  of  forming  so  brilliant  a  union, 
avowed  that  it  was  her  intention  to  leave  her 
the  bulk  of  her  fortune.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  tendered  his  hand  to  Felicia,  and 
was  rejected.      Lady  Wyedale  was  enraged. 
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She  insisted  upon  her  accepting  so  eligible,  so 
flattering  an  offer ;  and  exasperated  at  her 
calm,  but  firm  resistance,  accused  her  of  carry- 
ing on  a  clandestine  engagement  with  Mr. 
Berkely.  Felicia  repelled  the  degrading 
charge  with  firmness  ;  and,  to  remove  her  sus- 
picions that  she  was  influenced  to  reject  her 
present  lover  by  attachment  to  him,  candidly 
declared  her  fixed  intention  of  never  marrying 
at  all. 

Lady  Wyedale  heard  her  with  astonishment. 
She  had  believed  she  might  feel  deeply  hurt  by 
so  unexpected  and  mortifying  a  termination  of 
her  connexion  with  Evanmore  ;  but  that  she 
would  in  consequence  resolve  on  living  single 
for  life,  she  could  never  have  imagined.  She 
had  no  idea  of  the  fervent  nature  of  a  pure, 
generous,  and  virtuous  attachment;  and  had 
rather  supposed  she  would  eagerly  seize  the 
first  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  of  con- 
vincing Evanmore  she  felt  indifferent  to  him, 
and  wiping  away  the  disgrace  of  being  sup- 
planted by  a  sister ;  but  no  incredulity 
mingled  with  her  surprise.  Felicia's  strict  ve- 
racity and  undeviating  probity,  had  made  her 
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word  sacred ;  and  she  could,  therefore,  only 
endeavour  to  reason  her  out  of  so  absurd  a  de- 
termination. 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  anxious  I  should 
marry,  my  dear  Madam  ?"  said  Felicia,  when 
she  had  exhausted  every  other  means  of  de- 
fence. "  You  are  not  surely  a  proof  of  the 
justice  of  your  own  theory ;  for  you  never 
chose  to  marry  after  my  uncle  died,  and  I 
feel  assured  a  woman  of  your  age  and  preten- 
sions, must  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
changing  your  situation,  had  you  wished  it." 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  delicate  flattery  is  seldom  really  unac- 
ceptable, especially  when  administered  by  one 
whose  native  ingenuousness,  and  usual  honesty, 
leave  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  result  of  sin- 
cerity. This  was  almost  the  first  genuine 
compliment  Felicia  had  ever  paid  her,  and  it 
instantly  found  its  way  to  her  heart.  Though 
disappointed  in  one  instance,  she  was  gratified 
in  another.  She  was  relieved  from  all  the 
fears  she  had  so  long  felt  respecting  Mr. 
Berkely;  and  while  she  regretted  that  this 
whim  had  prevented  her  from  accepting  so 
brilliant  an  establishment,    she  had   not  the 
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smallest  idea  that  she  would  really  adhere  to  so 
unnatural  a  resolution,  and  felt  again  assured 
she  would  ultimately  become  a  personage  of 
consequence.  With  a  half  pettish,  half  pleased, 
"  Pshaw,  you  are  really  the  oddest,  most 
singular,  unaccountable  girl,  I  ever  met !"  she 
closed  the  argument,  and  left  her  to  commu 
nicate  in  a  whisper,  to  her  immediate  ac- 
quaintance, that  Felicia  had  declined  this 
gratifying  alliance,  that  she  might  live  a  single 
life  under  her  protection.  She  had  none  of 
that  delicacy  of  mind,  or  tenderness  of  heart, 
which  naturally  prompts  concealment  on  such 
occasions.  So  far,  indeed,  from  having  any 
desire  to  lessen  the  mortification  which  must 
ever  be  felt  by  a  rejected  admirer,  she  felt  a 
proud  satisfaction  in  publishing  the  event,  and 
longed  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  Rosa- 
lind should  hear  that  Felicia  had  refused 
what  she  so  fruitlessly  aspired  to  obtain. 

Felicia  was  extremely  hurt  at  this  unfeeling 
betrayal  of  what  she  would  most  willingly  have 
consigned  to  everlasting  oblivion.  She  had, 
from  feminine  and  honourable  motives,  uni- 
formly made  a  point  of  discouraging  every 
symptom  of  an  attachment  which  she  could 
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not  return;  and  though  gifted  with  beauty, 
sense,  rank,  and  the  promise  of  fortune,  had 
never  found  it  difficult  to  free  herself  from 
attentions  she  did  not  evidently  wish  to  en- 
courage. 

Few  men  will,  indeed,  obstinately  persist  in 
their  pursuit  of  a  woman  who  gives  them  un- 
equivocally to  understand  they  will  be  refused ; 
though  it  might  be  supposed,  from  the  pretty 
astonishment,  or  affected  displeasure,  with 
which  such  declarations  are  sometimes  re- 
ceived, that  the  fair  enslaver  had  been  wholly 
guiltless  of  ever  having  received  a  sigh,  or  a 
whisper,  or  a  look,  with  complacency.  The 
gratifying  and  unexpected  turn  which  Felicia 
innocently  and  artlessly  gave  to  her  controversy 
with  Lady  Wyedale,  secured  her  very  decent 
treatment  during  the  remainder  of  their  resi- 
dence at  Weymouth  ;  and  she  would  have  re- 
gretted its  termination,  had  she  not  learnt  from 
Rosalind,  in  a  few  lines  received  the  evening 
previous  to  their  return  to  town,  that  Mr. 
Evanmore  and  herself  had  reached  Baker-street 
from  Brighton.  "  From  Brighton  !"  repeated 
Felicia,  as  she  read  the  words.  "  How  could 
Rosalind  be  so  imprudent  as  to  go  there  ?  How 
l  2 
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voluntarily  expose  herself  to  the  mortification 
of  seeing  a  man  she  once  secretly  loved,  now 
lost  to  her  for  ever  ;  or  to  the  temptation  of  re- 
newing an  acquaintance  with  a  dissipated  man, 
who  may  be  too  ready  to  offer  attentions  which 
her  marriage  can  no  longer  render  alarming  to 
his  cousin,  though  they  must  be  disagreeable  ?" 
On  this  subject  she  determined  not  to  be  silent, 
should  she  discover  there  was  the  remotest 
possibility  of  their  intimacy  being  renewed. 
She  harboured  not  a  thought  inimical  to  Ro- 
salind's honour ;  but  she  knew  she  was  vain, 
imprudent,  and  regardless  of  those  restraints 
which  are  so  necessary  to  preserve  the  fair  fame 
of  woman  from  reproach  ;  and  while  she  half 
censured  herself  for  feeling  dejected,  as  she  re- 
flected on  this  unexpected  intelligence,  she 
could  not  conquer  her  uneasiness.  Restless 
and  unhappy,  she  laid  down  her  work,  and 
tried  to  divert  her  melancholy  by  walking. 
Lady  Wyedale  was  occupied  in  superintending 
the  packing  of  her  wardrobe,  and  unapprehen- 
sive of  being  speedily  wanted,  she  determined 
to  visit,  for  the  last  time,  her  favourite  prome- 
nade. She  soon  crossed  the  tottering  bridge, 
which  leads  from  Weymouth  to  Portland  ;  and 
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after  a  lonely  walk,  found  herself  on  the  velvet 
sands  of  Small-mouth  Bay. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark  evening:  the  sun  had 
already  set,  but  his  parting  rays  still  lingered 
on  the  horizon ;  and  threw  a  red,  dingy  lustre 
over  the  broad  surface  of  the  darkened  waters. 
The  tide  was  nearly  full :  large  waves  momen- 
tarily rolled  towards  the  beach,  and  the  wind, 
howling  along  the  deserted  shore,  tossed  its 
foaming  billows  over  the  craggy  rocks  that 
frowned  in  savage  grandeur  around,  or  dashed 
them  hoarsely  against  the  grey  foot  of  roman- 
tic Portland,  whose  barren  summit,  enveloped 
in  the  wild  clouds  of  an  approaching  storm, 
was  hid  in  a  dim  veil  of  melancholy  obscurity. 

The  yellow  furze  which  grew  between  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks,  so  bright  in  Summer, 
with  its  golden  blossoms  and  brilliant  verdure, 
looked  dark  and  withered.  The  grey  towers 
of  the  ruined  castle  that  crowned  the  chalky 
cliffs,  and  once  bade  haughty  defiance  to  the 
power  of  its  foes,  seemed  a  monument  of  the 
fruitless  pride  of  impotent  man.  The  lurid 
beams  of  the  sinking  sun  shone  on  its  disman- 
tled walls,  through  whose  fractured  loop-holes 
and  portals,    the   ocean  breeze  rushed  with  a 
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dismal  cadence.  The  raging  billows  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea  beat  its  rocky  basis,  and  reflected 
on  their  heaving  surface  the  broken  shadowy- 
outlines  of  its  dilapidated  towers. 

The  warlike  chieftain,  who  had  issued  his 
proud  mandates  from  its  massive  walls,  was 
now,  with  the  busy  multitudes  who  had  toiled 
to  rear  them,  mouldering  in  the  dust  of  ages. 
Already  tradition  scarcely  lived  to  mark  where 
slept  the  peasant  or  his  prince  ;  and  the  blasts 
of  a  few  wintry  storms  would  scarcely  leave  a 
wreck  to  tell  the  mournful  tale  of  fallen  great- 
ness. All  was  silent  and  desolate,  chill  and 
dark;  the  spacious  halls  and  courts,  whose 
vaulted  roofs  once  echoed  to  the  voice  of 
mirth,  the  pomp  of  war,  and  the  strain  of 
martial  music,  were  grassy  and  still.  No  trace 
of  the  busy  haunts  of  man  remained — no  sound 
interrupted  the  dreary  solitude ;  but  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  sea-gulls,  hovering  over  its  roof- 
less turrets,  mingled  with  the  distant  roar  of 
the  waves,  and  the  low  whistling  of  the  moan- 
ing wind.  It  was  a  bleak  and  dreary  scene ; 
and  she  felt  her  spirits  grow  momentarily  more 
sad  as  she  gazed.  As  she  watched  the  waves 
crossing  and  mingling  and  breaking  over  each 
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*>ther,  or  idly  charing  the  rocks,  which  Provi- 
dence appointed  to  check  their  wild  incursion, 
she  saw  a  frightful  picture  of  the  ungoverned 
mind,  its  restless  impetuosity,  its  eager  struggles, 
its  wild  ambition,  its  vain  and  presumptuous 
efforts  to  oppose  the  will  of  its  Maker. 

While  she  thus  moralized,  the  world  faded 
from  her  remembrance  ;  its  cares,  its  crimes,  its 
joys,  were  alike  lost  to  recollection.  She  fell 
not  the  shoot  of  blasted  attachment,  of  disap- 
pointed friendship.  Her  soul  had  fled  on 
seraphs  wings  to  the  bright  habitation  of  him 
who  called  it  into  life  ;  and  seating  herself  on  a 
fragment  of  the  rocks  that  screened  the  shore, 
she  remained  wrapt  in  holy  meditation,  till  the 
day's  expiring  light  deepened  to  the  shades  of 
approaching  night,  and  thick  mists  gathering 
on  the  tumultuous  bosom  of  the  wide  expanse 
of  waters,  reminded  her  of  the  solitariness  of 
her  situation.  She  arose,  and  turning  from 
the  gloomy  scene,  slowly  retraced  her  steps. 

Mr.  Leycester  was  the  first  to  welcome  their 
return  to  town,  and  the  smile  which  lighted  up  his 
features,  as  he  assured  Felicia  he  had  not  been 
undeserving  of  the  commission  with  which  she 
had  honoured  him,   made  her  still  more  his 
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friend.     The  sentiment  was  not  of  lonu,  Jura- 
ts 

tion  ;  for  before  the  evening  expired,  he  men- 
tioned, as  if  casually,  that  Mrs.  Evanmore  was 
returned  to  town,  after  having  been  the  rage  at 
Brighton,  had  new  furnished  her  splendid  resi- 
dence in  Baker-street,  and  was  expected  to  be 
the  luminary  of  the  ensuing  Winter.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  uneasiness  she  received  from  such 
information,  she  felt  displeased  at  its  commu- 
nication. "  He  must  know  this  dreadful  folly 
would  render  my  aunt  yet  more  her  enemy !*" 
she  thought.  And  suspicious  that  some  sinis- 
ter design  was  to  be  answered  by  these  frequent 
allusions  to  his  cousin's  imprudence,  she  deter- 
mined she  would  hint  her  displeasure,  and  re- 
quest that  Rosalind's  name  might  not  be  men- 
tioned, if  he  could  not  be  the  bearer  of  more 
agreeable  intelligence.  Mr.  Leycester  listened 
to  this  reprimand  with  silent  submission ;  ad- 
mitted he  had  been  wrong.  It  was  not  his 
place  to  involve  himself  in  the  affairs  of  others ; 
lamented  he  had  given  her  pain,  and  promised 
to  be  more  guarded  in  future.  But — and  he 
hesitated. — "But  what?"  said  Felicia,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice. 

"Perhaps    he    should    further   offend,  and 
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really  he  had  nothing  of  a  disagreeable  nature 
to  communicate ;  merely  that  Mrs.  Evanmore 
was  inclined  to  indulge  in  those  luxuries  to 
which  she  had  always  been  accustomed,  and 
that  in  consequence  they  were  not  so  happy 
as  they  had  been.  He  hoped  his  cousin  Feli- 
cia would  acquit  him  of  any  intention  to  wound 
her  peace,  or  that  of  Mrs.  Evanmore,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  considerable  regard,  though 
he  certainly  had  not  visited  her,  because  he 
knew  he  should  offend  his  aunt  without  bene- 
fitting her ;  and  indeed  he  was  not  quite  sure 
these  remarks  had  not  proceeded  from  a  wish  to 
serve  her  through  the  medium  of  her  sister." 

Felicia's  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  self-re- 
proach ;  and  extending  her  hand,  she  thanked 
him,  with  unfeigned  sincerity,  for  his  generous 
desire  to  shield  from  obloquy  a  dear,  but  per- 
haps unthinking  relative.  "  I  will  avail  myself 
of  your  delicate  hint,'"  she  cried,  pressing  his 
hand,  "and  instantly  intreat  Rosalind  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  future." 

Mr.  Leycester  seemed  unwilling  to  receive 
her  gratitude,  and  after  twice  requesting  that 
he  might  not  be  implicated  in  the  explanation 
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which  she  intended  seeking  with  Mrs.  Evan- 
more,  left  her  to  her  own  gloomy  reflections. 

Sorrow,  rather  than  surprise,  was  the  im- 
pression left  on  her  mind  by  this  distressing 
intelligence ;  for  ardently  as  she  had  loved 
Evanmore,  she  was  not  insensible  to  his  being 
by  no  means  the  sort  of  character  to  excite 
Rosalind's  real  attachment.  Having  Ions;  de- 
termined  when  any  real  exigency  required  her 
aid,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  administer  it,  she 
sought  Lady  Wyedale ;  reverted  slightly  to 
what  Mr.  Ley cester  had  communicated  to  both, 
and  while  she  expressed  her  hopes  that  she 
would  not  withhold  her  consent,  fairly  stated, 
that  she  could  not  exonerate  her  conscience 
from  self-reproach,  if  she  were  to  refrain  from 
expressing  her  regret  at  what  she  had  heard  to 
Mrs.  Evanmore,  and  offering  with  it  her  earnest 
entreaties,  that  she  would  be  more  prudent  in 
the  management  of  her  affairs. 

Lady  Wyedale,  who  had  listened  to  this 
account  of  Rosalind's  folly  with  demoniac  joy, 
felt  extremely  unwilling  to  sanction  Felicia's 
visit ;  but  she  felt  she  could  not  decently  refuse, 
after  such  a  reason  had  been  urged  as  a  plea ; 
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and  with  a  sneering  assurance  it  would  be 
labour  in  vain,  she  granted- her  permission  to 
walk  to  Baker-street.  Grateful  for  her  Lady- 
ship's acquiescence,  however  unpleasantly- 
couched,  Felicia  delayed  her  visit  till  after  the 
hour  of  dinner.  It  was  a  period  which  she 
could  always  call  her  own,  from  Lady  Wye- 
dale's  custom  of  retiring  to  her  apartment ;  and 
ever  willing  to  consult  the  feelings,  and  conci- 
liate the  regard  of  her  aunt,  she  instantly  re- 
solved to  appropriate  this  hour  to  her  purposed 
visit,  that  her  absence  might  not  prove  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  mortification  to  her  irritable 
protectress.  Anxious  to  render  her  visit  as 
long  as  possible,  she  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  retiring,  and  hastily  throwing  on  a  large 
cloak,  commenced  her  walk. 

Lady  Wyedale  had  lately  adopted  the  early 
hours  of  an  invalid,  and  as  she  passed  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  she  heard  the  clock  strike  five 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  affording  her  the 
hour  Rosalind  usually  devoted  to  her  toilette. 
It  was  nearly  dark  ere  she  reached  Baker-street, 
and  as  she  suddenly  turned  the  corner  of  Port- 
man-square,  she  threw  an  almost  unconscious 
gaze  towards  the  house  of  her  sister.    The 
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shutters  were  not  yet  closed.  A  brilliant  light 
shone  through  the  drawing-room  windows. 
The  rich  rose-coloured  drapery  was  carelessly 
drawn  aside,  and  she  easily  distinguished  Rosa- 
lind, her  husband,  and  the  infant.  Rosalind 
superbly  dressed,  as  for  a  party,  lay  stretched 
on  a  couch,  more  alas !  like  a  French  Opera 
dancer,  than  a  British  matron.  Her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire  ;  while  Evanmore,  in  a  plain  frock 
coat,  his  infant  in  his  arms,  was  pacing  the 
room  with  seemingly  hurried  steps.  Felicia 
averted  her  eyes — there  was  something  in  this 
scene  that  suddenly  aroused  feelings  she  had 
believed  wholly  extinguished,  and  with  a  shud- 
dering sensation  she  hastily  raised  the  massive 
knocker.  She  sent  up  her  name,  and  the  ser- 
vant almost  instantly  returned  to  usher  her 
into  the  draw7in<r-room.     As  she   crossed  the 

o 

spacious  hall,  and  ascended  the  grand  staircase, 
her  heart  sunk  within  her. 

"  Thoughtless,  inconsiderate  Rosalind  !"  she 
mentally  exclaimed,  "  and  Evanmore — "  Ere 
she  could  finish  this  soliloquy,  an  adjacent 
door  closed  with  great  violence,  and  her  con- 
ductor throwing  open  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  gave  to  her  eyes  Rosalind  only — Evan- 
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more  had  fled— Rosalind  welcomed  her  with  a 
smile  of  affection ;  but  her  manner  was  seem- 
ingly embarrassed,  and  Felicia  thought  her 
gaiety  rather  the  result  of  effort  than  hilarity  of 
mind.  She  rallied  her  about  Berkely,  and 
though  Felicia  first  playfully,  and  then  serious- 
ly disclaimed  all  pretension  to  the  right  of  re- 
garding him  as  a  lover,  still  seemed  uncon- 
vinced. 

"  Oh !  he  is  epris,  depend  upon  it,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Those  demure  looking  eyes  have  done 
the  business." 

"  I  should  feel  sorry,  if  I  thought  so,"  said 
Felicia  calmly ;  "  for  Mr.  Berkely  can  never 
be  more  to  me  than  a  dear,  esteemed  friend." 

"  So  you  perhaps  think ;  but  women,  you 
know,  in  these  affairs,  see  into  each  other's 
hearts  with  a  degree  of  clearness,  surprising  to 
more  short-sighted  people,  and  mark  me, 
Philly,  you  will  be  Mrs.  Berkely  ere  long." 

Felicia  smiled  incredulously,  but  thought  it 
idle  to  attempt  to  refute  what  Rosalind  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  believe  ;  and  anxious  to 
introduce  the  topic  which  lay  nearest  to  her 
heart,  she  changed  the  subject,  by  remarking 
on  the  elegance  of  the  apartment. 
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"Yes,  it  is  tastily  decorated,"  said  she, 
looking  round  her  with  an  air  of  real  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  yet,  'tis  lucky  your  eulogium  was  not 
passed  in  Evanmore's  presence,  for  though  the 
last  house  was  not  large  enough  to  swing  a 
cat,  he  is  continually  deploring  that  we  left  it.* 

"  I  fear,"  said  Felicia,  in  atone  of  suppressed 
anxiety,  il  you  have  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  by  the  exchange." 

"Yes,  I  rather  believe  so ;  for  the  man  to 
whom  it  belonged  was  so  unconscionable,  he 
would  not  give  up  the  lease  without  a  bribe  of 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  though  we  had 
expended  at  least  four  in  alterations  and  im* 
provements.  Nay,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
assign,  as  a  reason  for  his  exaction,  that  we 
were  such  excellent  tenants,  he  should  never 
meet  with  our  like  again — a  Jew ! — Nor  is  this 
the  worst  part  of  the  business.  We  were  so 
desirous  of  securing  the  house  we  now  inhabit, 
I  rather  think  we  gave  a  little  too  much  for  it. 
Some  officious  meddling  fool  has  told  Evan- 
more  a  thousand  pounds.  That,  however,  I 
don't  believe  ;  but  altogether,  as  we  were  ob- 
liged to  furnish  it  afresh,  and  put  it  in  habitable 
repair,  it  has  cost  a  mine,  and  Evanmore  is  so 
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provoked,  he  never  hears  the  smallest  allusion 
to  the  subject,  without  being  grievously  dis- 
composed." 

"  I  had  heard  something  of  this,"  said  Feli- 
cia ;  "  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  you,  my 
dearest  Rosalind,  when  I  say,  I  trust  you  will 
endeavour  to  meet  this  heavy  pecuniary  loss 
by  augmented  carefulness.  You  know  Mr, 
Evanmore  has  only  a  limited  income,  and  at- 
tention to " 

She  hesitated — 

"  Proceed  —to  Evanmore's  wishes,  hey  ?  So 
you  have  learnt  we  are  become  man  and  wife, 
alias  cat  and  dog  V* 

"  No,  Heaven  forbid  !"  said  Felicia,  warmly. 
"  But,  I  own,  I  have  heard  your  profusion  a 
little  censured,  and  some  hints  that  it  was  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  Evanmore ;  and  indeed,  my 
dear  Rosalind,  I  love  you  so  truly,  I  cannot 
forbear  saying,  a  little  more  circumspection  of 
conduct  for  the  future,  will  be  necessary  to 
reinstate  you  in  the  good  opinion  of  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  to  secure  you  their  commisera- 
tion, should  a  reverse  of  fortune  render  it 
acceptable." 

"  Oh !  save  me,  my  guardian  genius,  from  the 
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love,  as  well  as  from  the  compassion  of  my 
young  friends  !"  said  she,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  "  When  I  can  be  in  so  deplorable  a 
situation  as  to  excite  the  one  or  the  other, 
Heaven  help  me !" 

Felicia  felt  extremely  hurt  at  this  flippant 
reply :  there  was  in  it  so  much  of  that  culpable 
indifference  to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind, 
which  is  the  second  safe-guard  to  virtue  ;  and 
in  her  manner  so  much  of  that  careless  security, 
which  is  the  almost  invariable  precursor  of 
danger,  that  no  longer  fearful  of  wounding  her 
feelings,  she  openly  avowed  her  conduct  had 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  animadversion ; 
and  entreated  her,  for  her  own  sake,  her  hus- 
band's, and  her  child's,  that  she  would  be  less 
seen  in  public,  and  more  solicitous  to  avoid 
needless  expenses. 

"  Oh !  spare  my  feelings  that  mendicant 
voice  and  disconsolate  visage  !"  she  exclaimed, 
ere  Felicia  had  concluded  her  affectionate  ad- 
vice. "  You  have,  I  see  plainly,  been  told  that 
Evanmore  and  I  have  done  all  but  sign  articles 
of  separation,  which  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of 
the  state  of  affairs  between  us.  We 
have   certainly   had   some    connubial  fracas, 
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and  when  he  has  bounced  like  a  Congreve 
rocket,  I  have  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  the 
bravura  style.  Still,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  in 
time  be  j  ust  as  happy  as  all  other  married  peo- 
ple, though  perhaps  we  shall  not,  like  you  and 
Berkely,  be  a  couple  of  turtle  doves,  for  ever 
billing  and  cooing.  But  then  happiness  is  not 
always  composed  of  the  same  materials.  You 
love  the  shade,  I  glory  in  the  sun.  You  shrink 
from  a  breeze,  I  tremble  only  at  the  prospect  of 
a  calm.  But  you  know,  all  joking  apart,  I  am 
only  just  the  same  as  I  ever  was.  Now,  don't 
attempt  to  controvert  this ;  I  see  you  are  purs- 
ing up  your  puritanical  face  for  the  purpose. 
You  cannot  argue  here  with  the  least  prospect 
of  success  ;  and  besides,  it  is  dishonourable  to 
attempt  to  argue  at  all,  when  you  know  you 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question." 

"  I  admit  you  are  not  altered,  my  dear  Rosa- 
lind ;  that  is  indeed  the  very  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Every  age  and  situation  brings  with  it 
its  own  peculiar  maxims,  duties,  and  pleasures ; 
and  when  you  changed  your  name,  you  ought 
to  have  changed  your  habits.  As  a  married 
woman,  you  should  be  more  at  home,  more — " 

"  La,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  envy  your  spouse, 

VOL.    III.  M 
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when  you  find  one  perfect  enough  to  deserve 
you.  The  poor  man  will  always  have  you  at 
his  heels,  a  perfect  rib  indeed,  ever  clinging  to 
his  side.  I  am  sure,  I  love  Evanmore  exceed- 
ingly. But,  why  should  marriage  be  a  nar- 
rower of  the  heart?  Why,  because  I  am  mar- 
ried, must  I  resign  all  the  pleasures  of  youth 
and  life  ?  I  had  reason  to  suppose  Evanmore 
liked  smiles  and  badinage  and  cheerfulness 
before  I  was  his  wife ;  what  right  then  has  he 
to  object  to  them  now?  Had  I  imagined, 
when  I  accompanied  him  to  the  altar,  I  must 
then  throw  off  the  gaiety  and  open-heartedness 
of  youth,  to  become  grave,  formal,  and  melan- 
choly, never  would  I  have  gone  through  the 
odious  silly  ceremony.  I  have  no  notion,  that 
because  I  am  married,  I  am  not  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  any  other :  let  my  over- weaning  at- 
tachment for  him,  like  Aaron's  rod,  unreason- 
ably swallow  up  every  other  friend,  acquaint- 
ance, and  pursuit." 

"  If  before  you  married,  you  had  only  thought, 
Rosalind,  on  the  duties  of  that  station  which 
you  voluntarily — " 

"  Thought!"  interrupted  Rosalind, "  thought! 
who  ever  thought,  and  married?      What  did 
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reflection  do  for  you  ?  Why  it  kept  you  single, 
and  so  it  would  me.  Consideration,  my  dear, 
is  a  worse  enemy  to  little  Cupid  than  all  the 
bolts  and  bars,  guardians  and  aunts  in 
Christendom.  The  fact  is,  Evanmore  is  too 
much  at  home:  it  would  be  fortunate  if  he 
were  in  Parliament,  or  held  some  official  situa- 
tion that  would  drag  him  from  his  darling  fire- 
side. Many  couples  have  the  eclat  of  being 
deemed  superlatively  loving,  because  the  hus- 
band has  a  profession  that  probably  keeps 
them  apart  eight  or  nine  hours  out  of  the  fifteen. 
She,  lulled  into  sweetness  during  his  absence, 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  enabling  her  to 
gratify  every  wish  of  her  heart,  receives  him 
with  a  different  face  from  that  which  would 
mark  his  entrance  after  an  idle  saunter  from 
his  bed-room  to  the  parlour,  and  back  again  : 
while  he,  good  man,  comes  in  so  weary,  he  is 
glad  to  be  quiet,  and  contrives  to  get  over  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  time  very  decently,  in 
eating,  drinking,  asking  questions,  and  telling 
news.  You  may  smile  incredulously  or 
piteously ;  I  know  not  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  melancholy  motion  which  just  now  a  little 
distended  your  mouth,  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
m  2 
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impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  clashing*, 
arguments,  and  cabals,  that  are  thus  avoided. 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
these  observations — for  I  know  nothing  more 
satisfactory  to  you  matter-of-fact  people,  than 
illustrations,  or  cases  in  point — I  have  neither 
free  egress  nor  regress  out  of  my  own  house. 
It  is  '  Rosalind,  where  are  you  going,  my  dear?' 
or  '  Rosalind,  where  have  you  been,  my  love  V 
If  I  happen  to  bring  home  a  little  bargain  from 
an  auction  or  bazaar,  as  he  knows  to  a  nicety 
every  article  in  the  house,  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret,  it  is,  'Rosalind,  we  have  already  three 
sets  of  china!'  or  'Even  this  house  will  soon 
be  too  small  to  contain  all  your  purchases.' 
Evanmore  is  certainly  a  good  fellow,  and  very 
handsome ;  but  one  may  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  even  a  beautiful  face  looks 
better  after  a  little  absence.  '  Evanmore,'*  I  say 
sometimes, '  I  wish  you  would  get  out  a  little  ;  I 
think  you  will  be  ill  without  exercise.'  '  Oh 
no;  thank  you,'  says  he  ;  'besides,  I  have  no* 
where  to  go  to/  Then  one  is  never  sure  of 
him,  for  he  makes  no  noise  by  which  he  can  be 
traced  to  his  haunts,  and  is  consequently  often 
privy  to   what  he  had   better   know   nothing 
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about.  Only  the  other  day,  thinking  he  was 
out,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  for  my 
milliner  to  bring  me  some  pelisses  to  try  on, 
and  there  were  we  as  busy  as  possible,  when  in 
he  pops  from  a  visit  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
where,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  had 
been  amusing  himself  with  an  accurate  inspec- 
tion of  the  roof,  leads,  and  sky-lights.  *  What, 
another  pelisse,  Rosalind  ?  That  is  the  third 
this  Winter/  I  saw  Madame  Dubau  turn  up 
her  saucy  lip  at  him,  and  could  have  liked  to 
box  his  ears,  as  a  reward  for  his  memory.  Oh ! 
be  assured  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  men 
and  their  wives,  if  the  man  has  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  to  do,  to  be  very  happy,  unless  he 
is  a  saint,  or  she  a  martyr ;  for  he  is  always 
prying  about  her  affairs,  and  asking  questions 
she  has  no  mind  to  answer.  Having  no  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  he  is  continually  superintend- 
ing her's;  and  then  follow  controversies  and 
quarrels  without  end ;  and  after  a  time,  when 
it  has  lost  its  novelty,  one  grows  tired  of  a  kiss 
and  be  friends.  Besides,  in  addition  to  this 
catalogue  of  grievances,  Evanmore  has  proved 
very  different  from  what  I  had  expected.  He 
is  changed,  if  I  remain  in  statu  quo.     In  thd 
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first  place,  I  thought  he  was  so  wondrous  meek 
and  mild,  he  could  not  have  frowned  for  his 
whole  life — now  he  proves  a  little  emporte:  in 
the  next,  I  believed  on  all  important  subjects 
he  had  been  as  liberal  as  myself;  instead  of 
which,  he  turns  out  to  be  sadly  plagued  with 
doubts  and  fears,  and  can  neither  be  good  nor 
bad.  Do  I  sometimes  say,  when  he  is  quibbling 
and  hesitating  and  compromising  between  his 
wishes  and  his  conscience,  make  your  choice, 
man,  be  a  saint  or  a  sinner,  and  then  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  decision.  But  no — still  he  goes 
on  trying  to  reconcile  difficulties,  and  unite 
what,  even  I  can  see  without  bestowing  much 
time  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  should  ever 
amalgamate.  Yet  really  he  is  to  be  pitied  too : 
he  did  not  approach  perfection  near  enough  to 
please  you ;  for  me  he  is  too  exalted  ;  and  what 
between  his  inclinations  and  his  alarms,  leads 
a  mongrel  sort  of  life.  Pleasures  snatched  with 
a  doubting  hand,  sting  like  the  nettle ;  but  firmly 
seize  them,  and  no  pain  is  felt." 

"  Not  at  the  moment,"  said  Felicia ;  "  but 
the  evil  only  falls  the  more  heavily  because  it 
is  delayed.  And  think,  dearest  Rosalind,  what 
an  awful  responsibility  you  incur,  if  you  thus 
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seek  to  weaken  the  piety  of  your  husband. 
Oh !  let  me  entreat  you  rather  to  yield  to  his 
better  judgment,  his  firmer  principles,  and  if 
you  cannot  be  his  guide,  at  least  submit  to  be 
his  follower  towards  the  path  of  virtue.  Were 
I  married,  it  would  be  my  first  endeavour  to 
render  my  husband's  home  dear  to  him ;  my 
proudest  triumph,  the  idea  that  I  was  the  secret 
strengthener  of  his  virtue." 

"  I  believe  you,  and  can  scarcely  help  laugh- 
ing to  think  what  a  drowsy,  loving,  still-life  sort 
of  a  happiness  will  be  your's,  when  Berkely  and 
yourself  have,  at  length,  come  to  the  opinion 
that  each  is  worthy  of  the  other.  What  a 
waveless  calm  you  will  enjoy  !  Well,  I  see  you 
think  me  a  sad  reprobate,  and  so  I  perhaps  am ; 
but  if  you  would  make  so  very  different  a 
spouse,  at  least  rejoice  that  my  wickedness  will 
be  a  foil  to  your  goodness.  We  are  not  sensi- 
ble of  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  snow  till  it  is 
contrasted  with  some  other  colour;  and  the 
glory  of  the  sun  is  made  more  conspicuous  by 
a  passing  shadow.  It  is  a  common  remark, 
you  know,  that  all  human  excellence  is  but 
comparative  ;  without,  therefore,  my  foibles  to 
oppose  your  perfections,  you  might  appear  a 
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mere  mortal.  But  he  is  coming!'*  blic  cried, 
suddenly  pressing  her  finger  to  her  lips.  "  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  feud  when  you  arrived  ; 
I  begged  him  not  to  expose  himself,  or  I  verily 
believe  he  would  have  applied  to  you  for  pity  ; 
and  as  we  had  not  exhausted  every  topic  of 
complaint,  perhaps  the  war  of  words  may  be  re- 
newed for  your  edification." 

Evanmore  now  entered  the  room,  and  though 
she  had  not  the  smallest  apprehension  that  he 
would  enter  on  any  unpleasant  discussion  before 
her,  Felicia  did  not  feel  sorry  when  the  silver 
tones  of  a  splendid  time-piece  over  the  mantel, 
reminded  her  it  was  their  dinner-hour.  She 
feared  he  might  suppose  Rosalind  had  made 
her  the  depository  of  their  domestic  dissentions ; 
dreaded  lest  her  appearance  might  awaken  at 
such  a  moment*  feelings  little  to  Rosalind's  ad- 
vantage ;  and  softly  whispering,  as  she  kissed 
her  sister,  that  she  hoped  she  would  remember 
what  had  passed,  she  wished  Evanmore  as  gay 
a  good  evening  as  she  could  assume  at  a  period 
when  her  heart  and  her  mind  were  equally  de- 
pressed by  the  certainty  that  they  were  unhap- 
py, and  the  dread  that  Rosalind's  levity  left  no 
hope  of  brighter  days. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


For  slander  lives  upon  succession ; 
For  ever  hous'd,  where  it  once  gets  possession. 

Shakspearc. 


FELICIA  returned  from  the  Evanmores  so 
evidently  out  of  spirits,  that  even  Lady  Wye- 
dale  could  not  avoid  treating  with  some  invo- 
luntary tenderness  a  mind  thus  feelingly,  thus 
disinterestedly  alive  to  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  a  sister  who  had  injured  her.  She  for- 
bore to  put  any  questions  of  a  painful  nature  ; 
and  gratified  by  this  unexpected  piece  of  deli- 
cacy, Felicia  began  to  see  her  with  more  favour- 
able eyes. 

It  was  not  her  "  nature's  plague  to  spy  into 
abuses.''  She  would  willingly  have  lived  in  a 
sphere  of  her  own  creation;  was  anxious  to 
believe  her  companions  invested  with  every 
amiable  attribute.  She  shrunk  with  Christian- 
like charity  from  contemplating  the  dark  side 
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of  human  nature,  and  when  her  discrimination 
could  no  longer  be  deceived  by  the  beneficence 
of  her  fancy,  she  usually  felt  a  sensation  of 
regret,  scarcely  less  poignant  than  that  tur- 
bulent joy  with  which  the  world  commonly 
discovers  the  failings  of  mankind. 

Persons  of  strong  feelings  and  keen  sus- 
ceptibility are  equally  alive  to  every  little  act 
of  kindness,  and  instance  of  neglect;  and  though 
she  had  never  failed  in  discharging  a  single 
duty,  while  insult  or  indifference  was  her  only 
reward,  she  could  not  animate  her  attentions 
with  the  smile  of  love  or  cordial  expression  of 
regard.  She  now  began  to  feel  a  dawning  of 
these  sensations,  and  in  the  more  cheerful 
voice,  the  more  beaming  eye,  Lady  Wyedale 
saw  she  was  grateful  for  her  forbearance. 
But  it  was  not  in  Lady  Wyedale's  nature  to  be 
spontaneously  or  consistently  kind.  She  was 
destitute  of  those  principles  which  teach  us 
that  the  gratification  of  our  evil  tempers  is  cri- 
minal, and  from  long  habit,  had  become  such 
an  adept  in 

41  The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  the  implied  dislike, 
The  taunting  word  whose  meaning  kinV' 
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that  she  could  not  persist  in  a  line  of  conduct 
which  was  equally  unnatural  and  unproduc- 
tive of  that  Satanic  pleasure  which  she  felt  in 
inflicting  pain. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  defects 
of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  face,  grow  worse 
as  we  grow  old;  and  Lady  Wyedale  was  a 
striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  this  remark. 
That  which  in  youth  had  been  little  more  than 
a  wish  to  be  thought  clever  and  piquante,  an 
unamiable  propensity  to  excite  the  laugh 
against  her  acquaintance,  by  long  indulgence 
had  degenerated  into  a  desire  to  wound  the 
peace  and  feelings  of  all  around  her — as  the 
poisonous  weed  whose  insignificance  escapes 
the  eye  of  the  indolent  husbandman,  at  length 
becomes  a  noxious  plant  which  chokes  up  and 
destroys  all  within  its  baneful  influence. 

After  many  struggles  to  think  well  of  her  aunt, 
Felicia  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  revert  to 
her  original  opinion ;  compelled  to  admit,  that 
her  Ladyship's  virtues  were  only  the  incidental 
starts  of  a  vacillating  mind,  while  her  evil 
qualities  were  the  fruit  of  an  unamiable  heart, 
whose  rank  exuberance  had  never  been  checked 
by  the  restraints  of  piety. 

While  such  were  the  sentiments  that  time 
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gradually  ri vetted  in  her  breast  respecting  her 
aunt,  of  her  sister  she  scarcely  dared  to  think. 
Their  last  interview  had  left  a  stronger  impres- 
sion to  her  disadvantage,  than  any  preceding 
one.  She  saw  the  follies  of  youth  gradually 
maturing  into  the  vices  of  age.  She  was 
already  an  expensive,  unattached  wife,  she 
feared  a  negligent  mother ;  and  what  a  few 
more  years  might  make  her,  she  dared  not  an- 
ticipate. Yet  when  she  reflected  on  her  edu- 
cation, when  she  remembered  that  no  pains 
had  ever  been  made  to  instil  into  her  youthful 
bosom  the  seeds  of  real  virtue,  she  thought  of 
her  more  with  sorrow  than  displeasure.  She 
had  yet  known  no  real  misfortunes ;  and  unsul- 
lied prosperity,  accompanied  by  brilliant 
beauty,  was  indeed,  she  felt,  a  fiery  ordeal, 
from  which  the  mind,  unless  early  guarded,  is 
little  likely  to  escape  unhurt. 

"  So  young,  so  lovely,  so  much  abandoned 
to  herself,"  she  sometimes  cried,  w  ought  she 
not  to  be  more  the  object  of  my  pity  than  my 
censure?  Oh  !  what  might  I  have  proved  had  I, 
like  her,  been  left  to  the  guide  of  such  pre- 
ceptors !  Like  her,  been  taught  to  bound  my 
desires  to  this  fleeting  unsatisfying  world  !" 

As    these    reflection*    took    possession    of 
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her  fancy,  again  attachment  revived  in  her 
bosom  ;  and  though  she  blamed,  she  wept  over 
her   faults.      The  Rosalind  she  had  so   Ions* 

c> 

loved  with  unbounded  affection,  still  remained 
dear,  inexpressibly  dear,  to  her  widowed  heart. 
She  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  visit  her. 
Daily,  hourly,  she  saw  that  it  was  better  they 
should  not  be  personally  intimate,  but  she  fre- 
quently wrote  to  her ;  and  by  often  sending 
some  little  present  to  the  infant  Rosa,  endea- 
voured to  evince  her  perfect  forgiveness  of  the 
past.  Rosalind's  answers  were  always  slow  in 
coming,  and  contained  little  when  they  arrived  ; 
but  still  she  persevered ;  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  indirect  advice  with  which  she  continually 
filled  her  letters  might  have  some  effect,  felt 
their  correspondence  was  a  pleasure.  She 
longed,  however,  for  some  intelligence  con- 
cerning them — but  vainly.  In  Lady  Wyedale's 
house  their  names  were  proscribed  ;  and  as  it 
was  generally  understood,  that  Rosalind  had 
alienated  the  affections  of  Mr.  Evanmore  from 
her,  the  same  degree  of  caution  was  observed 
when  addressing  herself.  Mr.  Leycester,  since 
this  explanation,  had  never  alluded  to  them 
directly  or  indirectly;  and  ashamed  of  soliciting 
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any  information  on  such  a  topic,  three  months 
had  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting  in  Baker- 
street  ;  when,  one  morning;,  while  employed  in 
reading  aloud  the  daily  paper  to  Lady  Wye- 
dale,  her  eye  caught  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  another  in- 
"  stance  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  in  the 
"  fall  from  honour  of  a  lady  young  and  beautiful, 
"  not  many  miles  from  Portman-square.  The 
"  seducer  is  a  nobleman,  well  known  in  the  world 
"  of  fashion,  and  his  attentions  have  long  been 
"  the  expected  prelude  to  this  fatal  deviation 
"  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  What  renders  the 
"  circumstance  peculiarly  aggravating  to  the 
u  lady's  family  is,  that  the  injured  husband  was 
"  originally  Vamant  of  the  lady's  sister ;  and 
"  allured  by  her  captivations,  forgot  his  alle- 
"  giance  to  the  amiable  object  of  his  first 
"  affections,  who  has  ever  since  been  inccn- 
"  solable  for  his  loss." 

For  some  moments  after  her  eye  had  glanced 
over  these  terrific  words,  Felicia  felt  like  one 
whose  sight  had  been  suddenly*  blasted  by 
lightning.  She  stood  motionless — stunned — 
every  object  seemed  to  fade  from  before  her 
gaze,  and  every  feeling,  every  thought  of  her 
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soul,  seemed  concentrated  in  the  one  dreadful 
idea,  that  she  should  see  Rosalind  no  more— . 
that  Rosalind  was  lost  to  her  for  ever — that  the 
link  which  had  yet  bound  them  together  was 
snapt  asunder,  and  could  never  more  be  re-united. 
This  heart-rending  image  was  chased  from  her 
mind  by  the  agonizing  conviction,  that  Rosalind 
—she  whom  it  had  been  her  pride  to  love,  whose 
charms  had  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
had  forfeited  all  that  makes  woman  estimable 
here,  every  hope  of  happiness  hereafter — be- 
come a  fallen  angel.  A  loud  rap  at  the  door 
recalled  her  wandering  senses ;  and  eagerly 
embracing  the  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
Lady  Wyedale's  presence,  she  flew  into  her 
own  apartment.  The  paper  was  still  in  her 
hand  ;  and  having  a  little  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  of  its  intelligence,  she  again  perused 
the  passage  which  had  given  her  so  much 
anguish.  That  it  alluded  to  Rosalind  could 
not  be  doubted ;  but  it  might  be  one  of  those 
unfounded  newspaper  libels,  which  were  so 
commonly  employed  merely  to  promote  the 
sale  of  its  vehicle  among  a  malevolent  world, 
or  the  work  of  an  enemy.  These  suggestions 
were  too  consolatory  to  be  lightly  dismissed 
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from  her  tortured  mind  ;  and  clinging  to  them 
with+the  expiring  energy  of  a  drowning  wretch, 
who  suddenly  grasps  at  a  before-unseen  chance 
of  deliverance,  she  resolved  without  delay  to 
visit  Baker-street.  Her  heart  throbbing  with 
alternate  feelings,  she  stole  out  of  the  house,  and 
trembling  from  agitation,  she  reached  Mr.  Evan- 
more's  door.  Involuntarily  she  threw  a  shudder- 
ing glance  into  the  dining-room  windows  as  she 
stood  on  the  steps,  almost  fearing  to  see  some 
distracting  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears;  but 
all  seemed  calm  within  ;  and  after  two  or  three 
unavailing  attempts,  she  at  length  gained 
courage  to  lift  the  knocker. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Evanmore  within  ?"  she  faintly  ar- 
ticulated, her  lips  quivering  with  ill-suppressed 
emotion. 

Never  had  even  Evanmore's  voice,  as  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes !"  from  an  adjacent  breakfast- 
parlour,  sounded  in  Felicia's  ears  so  sweet ; 
and  with  bounding  steps  she  followed  the  ser- 
vant into  Rosalind's  dressing-room.  She 
sprang  forwards,  and  straining  her  to  her 
bosom,  burst  into  tears. 

Rosalind  looked  astonished  and  alarmed. 

"  Oh,  Rosalind,  you  know  not  what  I  have 
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endured!  what  a  load  of  misery  is  removed 
from  my  heart.  Oh !  I  thought  I  had  lost 
you !" 

"  Lost  me  !"  cried  Rosalind,  while  a  deep 
suffusion  passed  over  her  face.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

Felicia  now  endeavoured  to  conquer  her 
agitation,  and  drawing  the  paper  from  her 
pocket,  pointed  lo  the  cause  of  her  distress. 

Rosalind  perused  it  in  silence. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dearest  sister,"  cried  Fe- 
licia, again  clasping  her  in  her  arms,  "  forgive 
that  I  ever  doubted  you.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  moment!  I  almost  instantly  conjectured 
this  atrocious  libel  owed  its  origin  to  idle 
slander  or  malevolence,  and  the  more  I  reflect, 
the  more  assured  I  feel,  that  it  emanates  from 
some  hidden  enemy." 

Rosalind's  usual  gaiety  was  hushed  into 
gravity,  by  this  most  distressing  incident,  and 
with  something  like  anxiety,  she  asked  Felicia 
what  line  of  conduct  she- had  best  pursue. 

Felicia  advised,  that  Evanmore  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it,  and  every  effort  used 
to  trace  out  the  infamous  author. 

vol.  in,  n 
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Rosalind,  however,  did  not  approve  of 
Evanmore  being  made  a  party  in  their  con- 
ference ;  and  after  a  moment's  reflection,  Fe- 
licia, aware  that  Rosalind's  improper  conduct 
had  in  some  degree  subjected  her  to  this  cruel 
aspersion,  became  of  opinion,  that,  if  possible, 
he.  had  perhaps  better  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
this  attack  on  the  honour  of  his  wife. 

Rosalind  had  a  mind  capable  of  supplying 
her  with  ten  thousand  images  to  enliven  the 
hour  of  happiness  ;  but  it  was  unable  to  sug- 
gest one  reflection  to  soothe  that  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  furnish  her  with  a  single  useful  idea 
in  the  hour  of  need.  She  remained  silent  and 
dejected,  till  Felicia,  to  whose  gentle  spirit,  a 
judicious  education  had  given  that  firmness 
which,  if  it  rises  not  in  adversity,  at  least 
withstands  the  shock,  suggested  that  they  had 
better  visit  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  from  him  the  name  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  paragraph  originated. 
€t  If  we  cannot  influence  his  feelings,  we  must 
alarm  them,"  said  she.  And  after  compelling 
him  to  apologize  and  retract  the  wicked  false- 
hood he  has  thus  circulated,  we  must  trace  out 
the  author  of  this  vile  calumny,  and  keep  him 
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or  them  in  check  for  the  future,  by  the  threat 
of  exposure." 

That  strict  regard  to  propriety  and  decorum, 
which  was  so  eminently  perceptible  in  Felicia, 
had  never  been  a  distinguishing  feature  in  Ro- 
salind's character ;  nor  did  she  possess  any  of 
that  timid  delicacy  which  adorns  beauty,  and 
is  the  protector  and  dignifier  of  virtue.  Still, 
she  was  extremely  hurt,  that  her  levity  should 
have  incurred  so  severe  a  reproach,  and  blushed 
with  shame  at  the  mortifying  idea  of  being 
held  up  to  public  animadversion  and  contempt. 
She  had  in  too  many  instances  found,  that 
attention  to  Felicia's  advice  would  have  spared 
her  much  subsequent  uneasiness,  to  doubt 
either  her  affection  or  her  understanding ;  and 
she  assented  to  the  wisdom  of  these  measures 
with  a  secret  sense  of  Felicia's  kindness  and 
anxiety  to  shield  her  from  obloquy  being  un- 
deserved that  kept  her  silent  during  their  walk 
to  a  stand  of  coaches,  from  whence  they  hired 
one  to  convey  them  to  the  printing-office  of  the 
editor  of  the  paper.  After  a  long  and  me- 
lancholy drive,  the  coach  stopped  at  the  top  of 
a  dark,  narrow,  covered  passage,  and  the 
coachman,  opening  the  door,  told  them  the 
n  2 
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Newspaper-office  was  at  the  extremity  of  a 
court  into  which  it  was  the  entrance.  They 
alighted,  and  taking  Rosalind's  arm,  Felicia 
prepared,  with  almost  terror,  to  explore  her 
way  through  the  passage.  At  her  sister's  re- 
quest, Rosalind  had  thrown  a  large  common 
shawl  over  her  elegant  morning  dress,  and  each 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  on  a  large 
veil.  Nothing,  however,  could  hide  the 
matchless  elegance  of  Rosalind's  form,  or  con- 
ceal the  extreme  beauty  of  her  features ;  and 
s*b  they  silently  pursued  their  walk,  Felicia's 
delicacy  revolted  from  the  rude  stares  and  in- 
quisitive looks  of  their  fellow  passengers. 
Rosalind  also  felt  momentarily  startled  at  the 
unpleasant  novelty  of  their  situation.  But 
vanity  is  not  delicate,  and  the  love  of  admira- 
tion was  too  predominant  a  passion  to  render 
even  this  homage  quite  offensive,  though  she 
felt  she  should  not  be  sorry  when  no  longer 
subjected  to  it.  They  at  length  reached  the 
end  of  the  passage,  and  saw  before  them  a 
large,  dirty,  paved  court. 

"  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  editor  of  the  — — 
newspaper  ?"  said  Felicia,  in  a  timid  voice,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  a  gentleman's  servant  in 
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Hvery,  who  was  evidently  regarding  them  with 
suspicious  eyes,  not  unwilling  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  assigning  some  motive  for  their 
appearance  in  such  a  place. 

"  No,"  said  he,  insolently  looking  her  in  the 
face. 

Felicia  shrunk  from  him  with  apprehensive 
dismay,  while  tears  of  wounded  shame  rushed 
to  her  eyes.  "  It  is  for  Rosalind's  sake," 
thought  she,  and  dashing  them  away,  she 
went  resolutely  forward.  At  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  court,  she  at  length  saw,  in  large 

characters, Newspaper-office,  and  eagerly 

pressed  forward  to  its  dirty  portal.  The  office 
was  full  of  persons,  mostly  in  shabby  dresses, 
tendering  advertisements  to  a  person  who 
stood  behind  a  railed  counter  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  editor,"  said  Fe- 
licia, in  scarcely  audible  tones. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  have  to  say  to  me," 
was  the  reply. 

"  No,"  answered  she,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  I 
must  see  your  employer;  for  I  come  on  parti- 
cular business,"  hoping  by  assumed  dignity  to 
command  attention.     The  effort  was  repaid : 
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he  looked  at  each  a  few  moments,  and  then 
silently  ushered  them  into  a  small  dark  parlour, 
lighted  by  a  little  glass  door  from  the  office. 
A  person  in  a  hat  was  busily  writing  at  a  table  ; 
and  with  considerable  surprise,  he  directed  his 
eyes  from  his  paper  to  these  unexpected 
visitors. 

"  Are  you  the  editor  of  this  paper  ?"  said 
Felicia,  presenting  the  one  which  had  given  so 
deep  a  blow  to  her  feelings. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  I  require  you,  then,"  said  she,  throwing 
back  her  veil,  and  sternly  fixing  her  eyes  on  his 
face,  "  to  inform  me  whether  you  are  the 
author  of  this  cruel  attack  on  the  honour  of  an 
innocent  relative,  or  whether  it  emanated,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  from  some  other  ?"  She 
pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  paragraph. 

He  carelessly  read  it,  and  remained  silent. 

"  The  description  of  the  lady  intended  to  be 
thus  held  up  to  disgrace,  is  so  accurate,"  con- 
tinued she,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  Rosalind's 
wrongs  to  unusual  energy  of  manner,  "that 
it  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  if  you  will  not 
voluntarily  declare  what  could  induce  you  thus 
to  slander  a  person  unknown  to  you,  the  lady's 
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friends  will  be  compelled  to  seek  redress  from  ' 
the  laws  of  her  country.  They  are,  however, 
unwilling  to  give  publicity  to  so  disgraceful  a 
libel,  and  if  you  frankly  acknowledge  the 
author,  and  retract,  in  to-morrow's  paper, 
what  has  thus  wounded  their  peace,  you  will 
never  more  be  liable  to  any  further  uneasiness 
on  the  subject."  There  was  a  calm  dignity  in 
Felicia's  face  and  manner,  that  assured  him  she 
was  in  earnest ;  and  not  particularly  desirous  of 
subjecting  himself  to  an  action  at  law,  to  cover 
the  malignancy  of  a  stranger,  he  instantly 
avowed  the  paragraph  in  question  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  by  a  gentleman,  who  as- 
sured him  it  contained  an  indisputable  fact. 

Felicia  now  anxiously  endeavoured  to  trace 
in  his  appearance  any  resemblance  to  their  ac- 
quaintance, but  vainly.  u  Can  1  see  the  paper 
containing  this  aspersion  on  my  — "  sister,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  saying,  but  checked  the 
rising  word. 

He  believed  she  could.  Such  paragraphs 
were  rarely  destroyed  until  some  days  had 
elapsed,  lest  they  might  lead  to  unpleasant 
consequences,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  extricate  the  editor.     He  left  them,  and  in  a 
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few  moments  returned  with  a  slip  of  paper. 
The  characters  were  in  a  female  hand,  and  dis- 
guised ;  but  Rosalind's  quickness,  and  Felicia's 
anxiety,  traced  them  without  difficulty  to  their 
author.  It  was  the  writing  of  Miss  Lucretia 
Beaumont ;  and,  assisted  by  this  guide,  they 
soon  discovered  in  the  description  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  it,  Mr.  William  Flickerton ! 
Nothing  more  remained  for  them  to  do,  but  inr 
sist  upon  an  ample  apology  in  the  next  day's 
paper ;  and  after  dictating  such  a  one,  as  Fe- 
licia thought  would  not  only  vindicate  Rosa- 
lind's reputation,  but  strike  a  terror  in  her  ca- 
lumniators, she  left  the  office  with  blended 
feelings  of  grief  and  shame.  All  that  could  be 
done  to  clear  her  sister's  fame  from  so  foul  a 
charge  had  been  achieved;  but  Felicia  had 
learnt  to  approximate  the  most  distant  periods, 
and  familiarize  her  mind  to  what  might  be  the 
consequence  of  present  events.  She  felt  that 
the  purity  of  a  name  once  defiled,  like  a 
gathered  floweret,  fades  away ;  and  its  fresh- 
ness, its  lustre,  never  return.  Silent  and  de- 
jected, she  reached  the  place  where  she  had  de- 
sired the  coachman  would  wait  their  return,  and 
without  speaking,  threw  herself  into  the  carriage. 
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"  Who  could  have  thought  it !"  were  the 
first  words  that  burst  from  Rosalind,  as 
she  drew  up  the  glasses,  and  the  coach  drove 
off.  "  A  little  vinegar  witch  !  I  always  knew 
she  was  vain  and  pettish,  but  I  had  no  idea  she 
was  so  malicious  a  vixen.  And  the  man — that 
surprises  me  the  most.  Who  could  have  con- 
jectured he  was  such  a  tartar  ?  Why,  if  they  do 
make  a  match  of  it,  they  will  resemble  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  who,  on  the  faith  of  an  Irish- 
man, fought  so  furiously,  that  when  the  battle 
ended,  the  head  of  one,  and  the  tail  of  the 
other,  only  remained  to  mark  where  the  contest 
took  place." 

Felicia  looked  at  her  with  melancholy  asto- 
nishment. "  Oh !  Rosalind,"  she  cried  in  a 
reproachful  tone. 

"  I  see  you  regard  me  as  a  merry  maniac, 
rather  than  a  laughing  philosopher.  But  the 
fact  is,  my  dear,  I  feel  my  mind  relieved  of 
half  its  uneasiness  by  knowing  that  this  idle, 
vexatious  paragraph  proceeds  from  private 
pique  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Evanmore  should  neither  see  nor  hear  of 
it,  I  am  thinking  f  had  better  hasten  home,  and 
prevent  him  from  going   to  the  cofTee-rooni, 
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where    he    generally  lounges  away  half    his 
morning,  while  you  proceed  to  blow  up  the 
foolosopher." 

She  sprung  out  of  the  carriage  as  she  spoke, 
and  Felicia  gazed  after  her  with  feelings  of 
mingled  pity  and  indignation,  that  rose  even  to 
pain.  "  Poor  thoughtless,  unhappy  creature  I" 
she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  will  nothing  subdue 
thy  heedless  hilarity  !  And  Evanmore  — ." 
She  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face,  and 
vainly  tried  to  repress  the  tears  that  had  been 
so  long  trembling  in  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Il  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 

Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Shakespeare, 


IN  Rosalind's  breast  the  whisperings  of 
reason  were  made  to  give  way  to  the  more 
clamorous  voice  of  the  passions ;  but  in  Fe- 
licia's well-regulated  mind,  the  affections  were 
ever  under  the  dominion  of  reason ;  and  though 
almost  broken-hearted,  she  suppressed  this 
burst  of  grief,  that  she  might  not  incapacitate 
herself  from  performing  what  yet  remained  un- 
done, to  clear  the  fair  fame  of  one,  too  volatile 
to  be  the  protector  of  her  own  reputation. 
Drying  her  eyes  and  composing  her  features, 
she  directed  her  steps  towards  the  residence 
of  Miss  Beaumont,  and  soon  reached  the  door. 
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Her's  was,  she  felt,  a  painful  errand  ;  and  half 
sinking  under  the  idea  of  accusing  a  fellow 
creature  of  so  foul  a  crime,  she  was  standing 
pensively  at  the  door,  waiting  admittance,  when, 
through  the  Venetian  blinds,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Hustleton  in  earnest  conversation  with  Miss 
Beaumont.  The  faces  of  both  were  exposed 
to  her  view,  and  she  saw  in  the  one  so  much 
triumphant  wickedness,  in  the  other  so  much 
eager  malignity,  that  she  felt  her  drooping 
spirits  revive;  and  when  the  servant  opened 
the  door  to  announce  that  Miss  Beaumont  was 
not  at  home,  worked  up  to  an  almost  despe- 
rate determination  to  stop  so  evidently  danger- 
ous an  interchange  of  sentiments,  she  said 
firmly,  "  I  have  seen  Miss  Beaumont  through 
the  blinds,  and  as  I  come  on  business,  say, 
with  my  compliments,  that  I  must  not  be 
denied."  He  looked  surprised,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  returned  to  say  Miss  Beaumont  re- 
quested the  pleasure  of  her  company. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  she  fancied  she 
read  guilty  consternation  in  the  features  of 
both. 

"  I  was  not  aware — indeed  I  had  no  idea, 
when  I  gave  a  general  order  to  be  refused  to  all 
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visitors,  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Leycestei^s  company,"  said  Lucretia,  ad- 
vancing to  meet  her,  and  then  hastily  drawing 
back. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Hustleton,  in 
a  whining  tone,  meant  to  express  sympathy. 
"  I  am  sure  we  had  not  the  least  hope  of  such 
an  agreeable  surprise.  I  quite  rejoice  to  see 
you  out,  my  dear  Madam." 

"  It  is  so  unfavourable  a  morning  for  a  walk, 
that  I  presume  you  scarcely  thought  Miss 
Leycester  would  venture,"  said  Lucretia,  half 
apprehensive  that  Mrs.  Hustleton's  speech 
might  have  conveyed  too  much. 

"  The  sky  is,  indeed,  very  cloudy,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  should  not  have  braved  its  threats,  had 
I  not  been  extremely  anxious  to  have  some 
conversation  with  Miss  Beaumont,"  said  Fe- 
licia pointedly  ;  and  fixing  her  eyes  alternately 
on  each,  to  discover  whether  the  malice  of  the 
one  had  been  abetted  by  the  cool  experience 
of  the  other.  The  deadly  paleness  that  over- 
spread Lucretia's  face,  and  the  eager  flush  of 
curiosity  that  crimsoned  that  of  Mrs.  Hus- 
tleton, convinced  her  in  a  moment  she  was  not 
concerned  in  this  atrocious  attack  on  Rosa- 
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lind's  happiness  and  respectability.  "  Poor 
guilty,  despicable  creature !"  she  thought,  as 
she  viewed  Miss  Beaumont's  changing  com- 
plexion, "  I  will  not  betray  thee  to  the  malice 
of  this  woman,  though  thou  hast  done  all  in 
thy  power  to  seal  my  Rosalind's  ruin  ;"  and 
she  kept  her  mental  promise.  In  vain  Mrs. 
Hustleton  assailed  her  with  all  that  insatiable 
curiosity  could  suggest,  or  insolent  impertinence 
utter.  She  parried  every  attack  with  evasions, 
or  received  it  in  silence ;  and  after  a  protracted 
visit  of  nearly  two  hours,  her  persecutor  at 
length  reluctantly  left  them,  despairing  of 
gaining  any  fresh  accession  of  information  to 
that  important  packet  which  she  had  de- 
rived from  Miss  Beaumont,  previous  to  Felicia's 
arrival. 

"  Miss  Beaumont,"  said  Felicia,  when  they 
found  themselves  alone,  in  a  calm  yet  solemn 
tone,  "  the  object  of  my  visit  can  scarcely  be 
more  painful  to  you  than  myself ;  but  I  owe 
it,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  to  a  beloved 
sister  to  say,  that  I  have  traced  a  cruel,  un- 
founded attack  on  her  honour,  made  in  a  paper 
of  this  morning  to  you." 

Miss  Beaumont  fell  back  on  her  chair. 
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"  I  Have  endeavoured  to  be  explicit,  that  I 
might  spare  you  the  pain  and  further  guilt  of 
denying  what  you  cannot  disprove.  I  pity 
the  remorse  and  shame  I  see  you  are  enduring ; 
but  the  character  of  a  sister  is  too  dear  to  me, 
too  valuable  to  her,  to  be  sacrificed  to  any 
compunctious  feelings  of  regret,  for  the  fate 
of  those  who  have  so  basely  calumniated  it ; 
and  before  I  leave  this  house,  I  must  insist 
upon  your  avowing,  in  writing,  that  you  were 
the  author  of  the  libel  to  which  I  allude,  as  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  her  innocence  to  her 
husband,  should  it  become  necessary  to  show 
it  to  him,  and  as  a  check  upon  such  flagitious 
attempts  to  destroy  her  unsullied  reputation  in 
future.,, 

The  terror  Miss  Beaumont  had  hitherto  en- 
dured, now  found  relief  in  tears,  and  she 
sobbed  without  speaking,  till  Felicia,  her  gentle 
heart  affected  by  her  seeming  grief  and  con- 
fusion, said, 

"  It  is  not  our  intention  to  expose  you,  Miss 
Beaumont,  unless  compelled  by  necessity  to  do 
so.  To-morrow  the  editor  of  the  paper  will 
publish  an  ample  refutation  of  what  he  this 
day  announced ;  and,  if  possible,  we  intend  to 
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bury  the  whole  transaction  in  oblivion.  Should 
however,  the  poison  have  spread  too  far  for 
the  antidote  I  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Evanmore 
must  then  publish  that,  from  private  pique, 
not  public  scorn,  she  has  received  this  bitter 
stroke." 

"  I  have  not  behaved  worse  to  her  than  she 
has  to  me !"  cried  the  subdued  Lucretia,  aware 
that  all  subterfuge  was  vain. 

u-  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  said  Felicia. 
"  I  am  at  a  loss  even  now  to  conjecture  what 
could  tempt  you  to  commit  so  cruel,  so  unfe- 
minine  a  crime,  against  one  who  never  injured 
you." 

"  Never  injured  me  !"  she  cried,  the  sense  of 
her  injuries  lighting  up  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
"  Did  she  not  write  a  lampoon  upon  both  me 
and  Mr.  Flickerton  ?  Yes,  a  shameful  wicked 
lampoon  upon  us  both ;  saying,  that  Mr. 
Flickerton  was  always  afraid  of  being  arrested, 
and  that  the  settlements  he  would  make  upon 
me,  were  estates  in  the  moon.  And  insinuated 
that  I  was  a  mere  empty  pedant,  that — "  Her 
transient  calmness  here  deserted  her,  and  as 
memory  presented  her  literary  wrongs,  she  wept 
from  rage  and  mortification. 
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For  some  moments  Felicia  was  unable  to 
make  any  reply.  A  new  light  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  on  this  most  distressing  subject;  and 
though  she  felt  that  Miss  Beaumont's  malice 
remained  as  little  as  ever  without  real  apology, 
she  could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  Rosalind's 
conduct  with  deep  regret ;  or  considering,  that 
a  sense  of  previous  injury  might,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  some  extenuation  of  her  conduct.  She 
remembered  how  earnestly  she  had  entreated 
Rosalind  never  to  show  the  paltry  lines,  which 
had,  it  seemed,  provoked  this  dangerous  slur 
on  her  fame;  and  she  was  indulging  in  no 
pleasing  speculations  as  to  their  journey  to 
Miss  Beaumont,  when  she  said, 

"I  have  them  myself ;  for  Mrs.  Evanmore 
gave  them  to  Mr.  Osborne,  and  they  were  all 
over  the  town  before  I  saw  them,  rendering  us 
mutually  absurd;  but  after  Mrs.  Evanmore 
jilted  Mr.  Osborne,  Mrs.  Hustleton  procured 
me  a  copy,  and  I  don't  affect  to  deny,  that  I 
then  thought  I  had  a  right  to  retaliate  upon 
her  in  return." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  deplore  my 
sister's  behaviour,"  said  Felicia  ;  "  it  was  most 
culpable.     But  permit  me  to  say  there  is  a  wide 

vol.  in.  o 
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difference  in  the  nature  of  that  crime  which 
merely  tends  to  make  another  ridiculous,  and 
that  which  is  calculated  to  deprive  the  suf- 
ferer of  honour,  respectability,  and  fair  fame." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  said  Miss  Beaumont, 
with  a  sneer,  "what  I  have  said,  has  done 
Mrs.  Evanmore  no  additional  harm.  That  she 
has  not  eloped,  is  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself; 
and  as  to  any  thing  else,  depend  upon  it,  the 
world  will  not  think  more  lightly  of  her  from  a 
newspaper  paragraph." 

"  I  presume  you  thought  differently  when 
you  were  at  the  trouble  of  disguising  your 
hand,  to  write  that  of  which  I  complain,"  said 
Felicia,  sternly.  "  You  then,  doubtless,  believ- 
ed, that,  though  the  calumny  of  her  having  left 
her  home  was  a  falsehood  that  must  be  refuted 
on  inquiry,  the  circulation  of  her  having  re- 
ceived attentions  which  might  authorize  the 
report  of  such  an  event,  would  increase  that 
suspicion  which  you  are  unfeeling  enough  to 
tell  me,  rests  upon  her ;  and  leave  a  stigma  on 
her  character,  which  could  not  be  effaced." 

Miss  Beaumont  blushed,  and  again  reverted 
to  the  wanton,  unprovoked  insult  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Rosalind. 
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"  Recriminations  are  now  idle,"  said  Felicia. 
"I  again,  however,  repeat,  that  Mrs.  Evan- 
more's  conduct  to  you,  can  be  considered  no 
adequate  apology  for  the  bitter  revenge  you 
have  taken ;  and  I  must  request,  as  the  morn- 
ing is  far  advanced,  that  you  will  make  the  only 
reparation  now  in  your  power,  by  writing  a 
confession  of  your  crime,  and  assigning  your 
motive  for  it,  which  may  tend  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  both,  if  circumstances  should  compel 
Mrs.  Evanmore  to  divulge,  what  she  now  wishes 
buried  in  oblivion ." 

Miss  Beaumont  wept,  and  hesitated,  and 
accused,  and  defended;  but  in  vain.  Felicia 
was  resolute,  and  after  much  reluctance,  she  at 
length  declared,  she  was  the  unassisted  author 
of  the  attack  on  Mrs.  Evanmore  in  the  news- 
paper ;  and  avowed,  that  she  was  instigated  to 
this  deed  of  malice  by  Rosalind's  having  pre- 
viously made  her  the  subject  of  a  lampoon. 

After  obtaining  this  important  document, 
Felicia  left  the  irritated,  mortified  "fooloso- 
pher,"  as  Rosalind  termed  her ;  and,  with  spirits 
rather  more  elevated  than  when  they  parted, 
again  met  Rosalind.  She  was  aware  that  Miss 
o  2 
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Beaumont's  having  incautiously  communicated 
the  source  of  her  enmity,  still  further  tended 
to  exonerate  Rosalind  from  the  imputation  of 
imprudence  ;  and,  with  the  first  smile  that  had 
played  over  her  lips  since  morning,  she  gave  to 
Rosalind  Lucretia's  written  testimonial  of  her 
innocence. 

"  The  last  dying  speech  and  confession  of 
that  heterogeneous  creature,  an  angry  malig- 
nant philosopher!'"  cried  Rosalind,  carelessly 
tossing  it,  together  with  the  newspaper,  which 
contained  the  history  of  her  crime,  into  a 
drawer  in  an  inlaid  cabinet.  "  By-the-by,  who 
could  have  believed  Osborne  would  have  acted 
so  completely  the  part  of  a  traitorous  villain  ? 
I  assure  you,  I  never  gave  him  the  lines  which 
have  cost  us  so  much  trouble.  I  merely  showed 
them  to  him,  and  when,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  asked  to  see  them  again,  I  little  thought  he 
did  it  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  my  confi- 
dence." 

11  Perhaps  he  had  no  intention,  at  the  time,  of 
betraying  it.  He  then  probably  viewed  them 
with  pleasure,  as  the  lively  production  of  his 
future  wife;   and  you  derived  a  gratification 
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from  his  applause,  which  rendered  you  fearless 
of  future  consequences.  Afterwards,  you 
know — " 

"  Oh  ah,  I  know.  To  be  sure,  circumstances, 
as  the  old  saying  is,  do  alter  cases.  Perhaps,  I 
ought  to  forgive  him ;  but  no  apology  can  be 
offered  for  that  old  malignant — that  cold- 
blooded Machiavel,  who  conveyed  them  into 
Lucretia's  hands,  from  the  mere  love  of  mis- 
chief, the  mere  desire  of  rendering  all  within 
her  baneful  influence  miserable  and  divided. 
Even  you  can  say  nothing  in  mitigation  of  her 
offence/' 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  extenuate  her  con- 
duct," said  Felicia  ;  "  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  her  character;  and  I  implicitly  believe 
that  it  sprung  from  the  motives  you  have  men- 
tioned. But  she  is  not  conscious  of  this  fact. 
She  would  tell  you,  and  believe  she  spoke  the 
truth,  that  she  also  was  a  party  concerned  ;  and 
exasperated  at  your  behaviour  to  her  relation, 
had  just  as  much  reason  to  be  your  enemy  as 
Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Flickerton,  Miss  Beaumont, 
or  any  of  the  multitude  of  other  persons,  whose 
hatred  you  have  secured,  not  by  injuring,  but 
by  laughing  at  them." 
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Rosalind's  understanding  admitted  the  force 
of  this  argument ;  and  as  she  looked  unusually- 
grave,  Felicia  eagerly  seized  the,  as  she  thought, 
favourable  moment  of  impressing  on  her  mind 
the  folly  and  imprudence  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty. 

Conscious  of  Felicia's  claims  both  to  her 
attention  and  gratitude,  Rosalind  heard  her 
with  unwonted  patience ;  and  excepting  a  grave 
request  that  she  would  endeavour  to  condense 
what  she  had  to  say,  with  now  and  then  a  sly 
complimentary  exclamation  as  to  the  merit  of 
her  colloquial  powers,  which  betrayed  a  levity 
nothing  could  subdue,  she  listened  like  one 
resolved  to  amend  the  error  of  her  ways. 

"  Well  done,  Philly  !"  she  cried,  patting  her 
sister,  when  she  finished  an  address  prompted 
by  the  purest  attachment,  and  most  refined 
motives.  "  As  I  have  said  before,  you  are  an 
orator  of  the  first  water.  Edmund  Burke  could 
scarcely  have  been  considered  your  rival,  had 
he  been  now  an  inhabitant  of  this  wicked 
world;  and  I  question  whether  Phillips  him- 
self could  have  thrown  more  light  on  the 
odious  crime  of  lampoon-making,  or  painted 
more  pathetically  the  sad  consequences  arising 
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from  a  pasquinade.  And  as  the  only  return 
I  can  make  you  for  so  much  kindness  of  inten- 
tion, so  much  splendid  eloquence,  and  so  many 
brilliant  metaphors,  I  fairly  determine  to  be 
more  guarded  in  future,  which  I  know  will  se- 
cure your  everlasting  gratitude." 

"  The  resolving  to  amend,  is  only  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder  of  virtue;  before  I  can  give  you 
unqualified  praise,  the  whole  must  be  mounted," 
said  Felicia,  with  a  smile.  "  And  I  hope,"  she 
continued,  anxiously  taking  Rosalind's  hand, 
"  that  you  will  never  cease  to  remember  the 
events  of  this  morning,  as  the  surest  preserva- 
tive against  similar — " 

"  Remember,  my  dear !"  she  playfully  inter- 
rupted, "what  for?  To  vex  myself!  It  is 
one  of  my  maxims,  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
to  torment  oneVself,  when  one  has  so  many 
young  friends  who  will  cheerfully  take  that 
trouble  off  our  hands.  I  make  it,  in  short,  a 
rule  to  forget  every  thing  that  will  give  me 
pain.  And  in  this  world,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  make  us  unhappy,  if  we  can  contrive 
to  avoid  misery,  surely  we  are  wise?  For 
every  evil  hour  so  escaped,  diminishes,  you 
know,    the  wretchedness  of   existence;     and 
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every  retrospection  buried  in  oblivion  is,  as 
the  French  phrase  it,  autant  de  gagne*  so 
much  added  to  the  happiness  of  life." 

"  Oh,  Rosalind,"  cried  Felicia,  taking  up  her 
gloves,  with  the  dejected  air  of  one  who  feels 
it  hopeless  to  contend,  "  I  see  you  are  proof 
equally  against  affection  and  reason.  I  must 
leave  you — and  I  leave  you  as  I  found  you, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  prudence." 

"  No,  not  that,"  cried  Rosalind,  catching 
her  hands  within  her  own.  "  I  do  assure  you, 
what  you  have  said,  has  made  some  alteration 
in  my  sentiments ;  and  though  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  upon  this  fracas  long 
enough  to  tempt  me  to  commit  suicide,  yet  I 
assure  you,  it  has  made  such  an  impression 
upon  me,  that  1  would,  for  the  future,  as  soon 
put  my  hand  into  a  hornet's  nest,  as  employ  my 
fingers  in  panegyrising  the  abilities  of  the  un- 
grateful Lucre  tia ;  and  shall  .never  see  either  a 
philosopher,  or  a  speculator,  without  an  instinc- 
tive shudder,  which  will  equally  remind  me  of 
their  sins  and  my  own.  As  a  proof  that  I  am 
not  deaf  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  I  solicit,  as 

*  Franklin. 
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a  favour,  that  you  will  come  early  to-morrow 
morning,  and  spend  the  day  with  me  in  defi- 
ance of  the  hurricane  auntie  Wyedale  will 
raise  in  consequence ;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Evanmore  should  be  kept  out 
of  a  coffee-room  while  I  am  the  subject  of  news- 
paper observations.  You  know  'what  the 
eye  does  not  see,  the  heart  cannot  grieve  at/  or, 
as  the  Italians  say,  '  Peccato  celato  e  mezzo 
perdonato,'  and  your  accompanying  us  in  a 
drive  through  the  parks,  squares,  &c.  in  his 
phaeton,  will  tend,  more  effectually  than  any 
other  measure,  to  defeat  the  malevolence  of 
Miss  Beaumont,  and  my  other  enemies." 

Felicia  knew  not  how  to  refuse  this  request, 
however  disagreeable  to  herself  to  comply  with 
it.  She  saw  such  a  step  would,  indeed,  as 
Rosalind  imagined,  be  of  all  others  calculated 
to  remove  every  unfavourable  impression  from 
the  mind  of  the  public ;  and,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
she  promised  to  spend  the  ensuing  day^  in 
Baker-street. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


"  Oh,  thou !  by  Heaven  ordained  to  be 

Arbitress  of  man's  destiny ! 
From  thy  sweet  lip  one  tender  sigh- 
One  glance  from  thine  approving  eye — 
Can  raise  or  bend  him  at  thy  will, 
To  virtue's  noblest  flights,  or  worst  extremes  of  ill ! 

Be  angel-minded !  and  despise 

Thy  sex's  little  vanities ; 
And  let  not  Passion's  lawless  tide 
Thy  better  purpose  sweep  aside ; 
For  woe  awaits  the  evil  hour 
That  lends  to  man's  annoy  thy  heaven-entrusted  power. 

Woman !  tis  thine  to  cleanse  his  heart 

From  every  gross  unholy  part; 
Thine,  in  domestic  solitude, 
To  win  him,  to  be  wise,  and  good ; 
His  pattern,  guide,  and  friend  to  be, 
To  give  him  back  the  Heaven  he  forfeited  for  thee—" 


FELICIA'S    absence  had  not,  fortunately, 
been  perceived  by  Lady  Wyedale;    and  the 
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afternoon  passed  in  tolerable  harmony,  till, 
amid  blushes  and  hesitations,  she  hinted  a  wish 
to  spend  the  ensuing  day  in  Baker-street. 
Her  calls  had  always  been  disagreeable  to  Lady 
Wyedale,  though  submitted  to  because  she 
could  assign  no  fair  pretence  for  forbidding 
them ;  and  the  very  idea  of  a  visit  was  so  repug- 
nant to  her  feelings,  that  she  instantly  refused 
her  concurrence.  Felicia  received  the  harsh 
intimation  of  her  will  with  extreme  pain  ;  but 
while  she  deeply  regretted,  that  she  should  be 
obliged  to  disobey  her  commands,  steadily 
persisted  in  her  determination.  She  expressed 
her  uneasiness  at  being  obliged  to  oppose  her 
Ladyship's  wishes,  but  declared  she  was  so 
circumstanced  she  could  not  break  the  promise 
she  had  made. 

"  Go,  at  your  peril !"  said  Lady  Wyedale, 
shutting  the  door  in  her  face. 

Felicia  wept,  but  Rosalind's  honour — Rosa- 
lind's happiness— required  the  sacrifice,  and,  at 
her  peril,  she  went. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning,  early  in  the 
frigid  month  of  January.  The  sun,  shrouded 
in  snow-clouds,  threw  a  sickly  gleam  of  pale 
light  over  the  dusky  atmosphere.      A  shrill 
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wind  blew  keenly  through  the  streets,  and  as 
she  wrapped  her  cloak  around  her  shivering 
form,  Felicia  felt  her  heart  more  than  usually 
depressed. 

Rosalind  was  scarcely  ready  for  their  pro- 
posed ride,  and  while  putting  on  her  pelisse, 
Felicia  surveyed,  with  increasing  despondency, 
the  splendid  mansion  of  which  she  was  mistress. 
Lofty  mirrors  reflected  in  ten  thousand  varied 
forms  its  superb  decorations.  The  rarest 
exotics  breathed  incense.  Indian  cabinets, 
and  inlaid  tables  were  covered  with  costly 
trifles  of  every  description ;  while  children's  toys, 
of  the  most  expensive  quality,  mingled  with 
painted  caricatures,  musical  snuff-boxes,  and 
every  other  bauble,  which  folly  or  fashion  could 
invent,  to  gratify  a  capricious  or  a  frivolous 
taste. 

Evanmore,  unconscious  of  the  motive  of  Fe- 
licia's visit,  and  half  hoping  it  ominous  of 
Lady  Wyedale's  gradual  return  to  complacency, 
tried  to  surmount  the  constraint  he  always  in- 
voluntarily felt  when  he  saw  her ;  and,  gratified 
by  her  kindness,  prepared  for  his  drive  with 
unwonted  pleasure.  He  was  momentarily  sur- 
prised at  their  selecting  the  parks  and  princi- 
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pal  squares  as  the  scene  of  their  morning's 
amusement;  but  unsuspicious  that  they  had 
secret  reasons  for  such  an  exhibition  of  their 
persons,  drove  them  where  they  directed,  with- 
out questioning  their  choice. 

Rosalind  gaily  laughed  and  talked.  Her 
spirits  were  relieved  from  a  heavy  load  by 
Felicia's  acquiescence ;  and,  now  positive  that 
Evanmore  would  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this 
attack  on  her  character,  felt  as  light-hearted  as 
though  it  had  never  been  made.  Such,  at  least, 
were  her  feelings  on  commencing  her  ride: 
towards  its  close  they  underwent  some  altera- 
tion. On  their  return,  they  passed  through  the 
street  where  Mr.  Osborne  now  resided.  She 
instinctively  threw  her  eyes  upon  the  house 
which  might  have  been  her  own.  He  was 
standing  at  a  window,  talking  with  Mrs.  Hus- 
tleton,  and  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
looked  down  :  their  eyes  met,  and  she  saw  his 
glance  was  equally  that  of  surprise  and  con- 
tempt. No  love—no  disappointment,  lurked 
under  his  smile — it  was  one  of  ineffable  un- 
mixed disdain.  She  perceived  that  her  power 
was  departed — felt  that  he  had  learnt  to  regard 
their  separation  with  pleasure. 
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We  may  rise  superior  to  misfortune— we 
may  laugh  at  injury,  but  in  the  idea  of  being 
despised,  there  is  a  bitterness  which  we  cannot 
conquer.  Mortified,  if  not  abashed,  she  hastily 
remarked  that  it  was  very  cold,  and  desired 
Evanmore  to  return  home. 

To  Felicia  it  was  a  welcome  mandate,  for 
she  had  long  perceived  they  were  the  subject  of 
universal  attention,  and  suppressed  curiosity. 
With  shrinking  delicacy  she  once  covered  her 
face  with  her  veil ;  but  remembering  that  this 
painful  exhibition  was  in  great  measure  intend- 
ed to  prove  her  attachment  to  her  sister,  she 
again  uncovered  her  features  ;  and  though 
blushing  at  the  degrading  situation  in  which 
she  felt  she  was  placed,  resolved  to  brave  its 
unpleasantness. 

Dinner  was  nearly  ready  ere  they  reached 
Baker-street,  and  if  she  had  before  been  sur- 
prised at  the  magnificence  of  the  drawing-room, 
how  much  more  was  she  astonished  with  that 
of  the  saloon.  The  side-board  was  crowded 
with  plate  and  the  richest  glass,  and  the  din- 
ner served  with  a  degree  of  elegance  which  far 
exceeded  that  of  Lady  Wyedale.  Felicia's 
heart  sunk  within  her,  and,  unable  to  repress 
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her  emotions,  she  gave  Rosalind  a  look  of 
sorrow  and  reproach.  Rosalind  understood  it; 
but  was  just  at  that  moment  too  sensible  of  a 
change  in  Evanmore's  features  to  pay  it  much 
attention.  They  were  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  to  dinner ;  and,  as  he  saw  Felicia  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  table,  while  her  sister  pre- 
pared to  preside  at  its  head,  he  felt  a  sudden 
influx  of  feelings  and  recollections  that  dyed 
his  face  with  crimson.  His  blush  did  not  es- 
cape the  notice  of  either,  and  both  penetrated 
into  its  cause.  Felicia  felt  scarcely  able  to 
sustain  her  agitated  frame,  and  even  Rosalind 
became  alive  to  the  painfulness  and  awkward- 
ness of  their  several  situations. 

The  dinner  passed  in  almost  silence.  Evan- 
more  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  off  his  em- 
barrassment. Felicia,  though  she  soon  resum- 
ed her  usual  equability  of  manner,  felt  a  weight 
on  her  spirits  that  precluded  the  possibility  of 
her  being  lively ;  and  Rosalind,  while  trying  to 
appear  gay,  unconcerned,  and  happy,  found 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  her  to  speak.  The 
dessert  brought  with  it  no  relief.  Rosalind, 
with  her  usual  thoughtlessness,  rang  for  the 
child,  to  divert  the  oppression  under  which  they 
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all  laboured ;  and  not  till  she  saw  the  glow  that 
mantled  on  Felicia's  face  as  she  received  it  into 
her  arms,  was  sensible,  that  she  had  selected  the 
best  means  ofprolonging  their  present  sensations. 
Felicia  fruitlessly  sought  to  recover  herself — 
to  appear  indifferent — to  act  the  sister — she 
was  a  visitor  in  that  house  which  ought  to  have 
been  her  own — the  guest  of  him  who  ought  to 
have  been  her  husband — and,  though  her  pure 
spirit  was  unsullied  by  a  single  thought  inimical 
to  her  own,  or  Rosalind's  honour,  she  felt  it  was  a 
trial  of  no  light  magnitude.  Her  efforts  to 
personate  the  aunt  were  still  less  successful. 
The  smiling  infant  was  now  transformed  into 
the  lively,  playful,  lovely  child  of  nearly  two 
years.  Every  motion  was  a  spring,  every  step 
a  bound.  She  could  just  articulate  in  the 
broken  sounds  of  infantile  sweetness,  a  few 
easy  words  ;  and  attracted  by  the  mildness  of 
Felicia's  features  and  voice,  refused  to  quit  her 
arms  at  Rosalind's  request.  "  Aunt "  too,  was 
a  new  term,  and  delighted  with  its  acquisition, 
she  repeated  it  again  and  again.  Felicia  felt 
all  the  aunt,  but  she  could  not,  scarcely,  indeed, 
dared,  to  appear  so,  for  the  features  of  infancy 
had  already  lost  their  unmeaning  character, 
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and  assumed  a  strong  resemblance  to  Evan- 
more's.  She  had  Rosalind's  complexion  and 
eyes  ;  but  the  placid  expression  of  the  mouth 
and  brow,  the  gentle  turn  of  the  countenance, 
the  tout  ensemble  were  her  father's.  As  the 
likeness  gradually  became  more  perceptible, 
Felicia  tried  to  disengage  herself  from  her  em- 
brace ;  but  Rosa  inherited  a  small  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  her  mamma,  and  clasping  her  little 
ivory  arms  around  her  neck,  she  refused  to  be 
removed.     Evanmore  darted  to  the  bell. 

"  She  grows  troublesome,"  he  cried,  in  a 
hurried  voice.  "  Take  her  awav,  nurse." 
Nurse's  endeavours  were,  however,  unavailing. 
Little  Rosa  tightly  maintained  her  grasp ;  and, 
as  Felicia  rose  to  leave  the  room,  with  his  child 
clasped  in  her  arms,  he  felt  a  sensation  so 
strange,  so  wretched,  that  seizing  a  bottle 
which  stood  near  him,  he  determined  to  drown 
it  in  wine.  He  had  noticed  Felicia's  gentle 
attempt  to  resign  the  child.  Her  mind,  her 
soul,  her  heart,  had  so  long  lain  open  to  his 
inspection,  he  could  read  her  every  thought, 
and  he  saw  it  proceeded  from  a  scrupulous  fear 
of  encouraging  too  strong  an  affection  for  his 
child.     Again  he  rilled  his  glass,  and  again  the 
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same  undefined  feeling  of  regret  with  which 
he  had  first  beheld  her,  that  she  was  lost  to 
him — that  he  had  voluntarily  resigned  her,  shot 
through  his  heart. 

But  Evanmore  was  not  designed  for  a  man 
of  pleasure.  Errors  seldom  passed  unnoticed 
by  him,  and  the  pain  he  usually  experienced  in 
refusing  to  sacrifice  his  better  principles  to  the 
suggestion  of  others  less  fastidious,  was 
doubled  by  that  which  followed  his  deviation 
from  right.  And  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  yield- 
ing to  temptation,  was  so  little  adequate  to  the 
remorse  he  endured  at  having  been  overcome, 
that  finding  the  contest  inexpressibly  painful, 
he  tried  to  think  it  unnecessary.  Still,  on  all 
essential  points  he  remained  firm  as  adamant ; 
and  aware  that  the  spirit  of  a  commandment 
may -be  violated,  while  the  letter  remains  unin- 
jured, once  more  a  blush  of  shame  passed  over 
his  features.  He  loved  Rosalind  also  with 
unfeigned  ardour,  though  her  boundless  extra- 
vagance, and  headstrong  flippant  conduct,  had 
lately  been  the  source  of  many  unpleasant  al- 
tercations between  them ;  and,  after  each,  he 
felt  her  become  less  dear  to  him.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  Rosalind's  manner  a  light,  airy  im- 
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pertinence,  a  cutting  sarcastic  something 
peculiarly  calculated  to  annoy  a  man  of  his 
shrinking,  sensitive  feelings.  He  had  likewise 
been  deeply  hurt  at  her  renewing  her  intimacy 
with  Lord  Edgermond ;  for  though  his  self-love, 
and  his  high  opinion  of  her  honour,  made  him 
entirely  unapprehensive  of  her  forgetting  what 
was  due  to  either,  he  felt  provoked  and  morti- 
fied, that  she  should  receive  with  pleasure,  the 
attentions  of  a  man,  who  was  but  too  sensible 
that  she  had  once  loved  him. 

On  this  subject  Rosalind  was,  however,  de- 
termined not  to  accede  to  his  wishes.  She  had 
gone  to  Brighton  on  purpose  to  convince  Lord 
Edgermond  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and  the 
scheme  ended  just  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. His  Lordship  was  among  the  first  to  call 
and  wish  her  joy;  made  an  allusion  to  his  own 
situation  just  strong  enough  to  point  out  that 
he  was  indissolubly  bound  by  a  disagreeable 
engagement,  and  then  left  her,  after  having 
succeeded  in  convincing  her  he  could  not  have 
made  her  his  wife,  however  he  might  have 
wished  it. 

A  celebrated  French  author  has  said,  though 
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vanity  overturn  not  the  virtues,  it  certainly 
makes  them  totter. 

Let  not,  then,  vanity  any  longer  be  ranked  as 
a  trifling  error,  which  age  will  correct;  or  a 
natural  weakness,  deserving  of  pity  rather  than 
censure.  Ere  time  shall  bring  the  antidote, 
vanity  may  have  poured  out  its  vial  of  miseries ; 
and  the  weakness  we  compassionate,  may  lead 
to  the  vices  we  abhor. 

Rosalind  felt  her  pride  a  little  soothed  by 
this  implied  confession  of  the  power  of  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  while  she  remained  true 
to  her  husband,  even  in  thought,  gradually 
learnt  to  see  him  without  anger  or  resentment. 
The  ice  thus  broken,  his  Lordship  often  called  ; 
and  Evanmore,  ashamed  of  betraying  any  thing 
like  jealousy,  or  unwillingness  to  admit  him  as 
an  acquaintance,  at  length  tacitly  acquiesced  in 
the  renewal  of  their  former  intimacy,  hoping  it 
would  terminate  when  they  returned  to  town. 
He  was  consequently  much  chagrined,  when,  a 
few  weeks  after  they  reached  Baker-street,  his 
Lordship  called,  and  announced  that  his  attend, 
ance  on  Parliament  would  make  him  a  resi- 
dent in  London  for  the  Winter,  though  his 
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uncle  and  sister  would  remain  in  tire  country. 
Still  he  could  not  summon  resolution  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  Rosalind's  laughter  or  resent- 
ment, by  openly  forbidding  his  visits  ;  but  his 
dislike  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  her,  and 
had  been  the  occasion  of  many  a  biting  word 
and  scornful  look.  She  was  indignant  at  his 
presuming  to  dictate  to  her  on  such  a  sub- 
ject; and  gratified  by  the  delicate  attentions 
of  so  elegant  and  exalted  a  nobleman,  felt  re- 
solved not  to  yield  to  the  whim  of  a  man, 
whom  she  now  esteemed  almost  as  supersti- 
tiously  devoted  to  forms,  ceremonies,  and  re- 
ligion, as  her  sister.  Yet  his  amiable  character 
had  so  far  strengthened  her  former  preposses- 
sion in  his  favour,  that  she  felt  convinced  she 
loved  him  better  than  all  the  world  beside; 
and  assured,  if  he  would  only  learn  to  be  less 
particular  and  scrupulous,  and  had  fortunately 
been  a  good  deal  richer,  she  should  not  have 
a  wish  ungratified. 

"  I  can  never  express  my  sense  of  your  dis- 
interested kindness  to  me,  dearest  Philly," 
said  she,  when  they  found  themselves  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  "  I  think  all  the  old  back- 
biting wretches  must  now  be  completely  disap- 
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pointed;  and  I  could  not  certainly,  without 
your  contrivance  and  wisdom,  have  kept 
Evanmore  in  ignorance  of  the  scandalous  ma- 
chinations of  that  young  incendiary.  And  I 
would  not  have  had  him  know  them  for  the 
universe.  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
to  be  wise,'  was  the  opinion  of  a  sage,  and  I 
am  sure,  never  could  such  an  aphorism  apply 
better  than  in  this  instance ;  for  with  quick 
feelings,  he  has  a  painful  susceptibility  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world ;  and  though  I  know  he 
is  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man  on  the  main,  and 
would  not,  perhaps,  use  all  the  vehemence  and 
gesticulation  on  such  an  occasion,  that  many 
men  might,  yet  he  is  apt  to  make  up  in  the 
quantity  of  his  words,  what  they  want  in  bitter- 
ness of  quality  ;  and  of  all  things  I  abhor  dis- 
sertations on  what  cannot  be  helped.  I  never 
could  bear  variations  to  any  piece  of  music. 
Cramer  and  Latour  might  have  starved  for  me. 
Perhaps  it  arose  from  what  Locke  terms  a  con- 
catenation of  ideas,  and  their  perpetual  recur- 
rence to  the  same  air,  sometimes  drawling  into 
adagio,  sometimes  branching  into  allegro, 
sometimes  dying  away  in  arpeggio  ;  but  still 
always   reverting  to   the   original    theme,    by 
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reminding  me  of  the  changes  Lady  Wyedale 
delighted  to  ring  on  every  trifling  dispute,  ren- 
dered them  odious.  The  favourite  maxim  of  a 
favourite  monarch,  '  Repeat  no  grievances/ 
ought  to  be  suspended  in  gold  letters  over  every 
body's  mantel  piece.  By-the-by,  though  not 
at  all  suited  to  you,  that  said  King  Charley 
was  a  merry  wight,  and  Fve  a  notion  my  de 
generate  nature  would  have  liked  him  vastly." 

"  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  you 
make  such  a  declaration,"  said  Felicia.  "  I 
should  have  supposed  few  persons  could  feel 
any  thing  bordering  on  liking  for  so  profligate 
and  unprincipled  a  man.  The  compassion 
with  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  rest  of 
the  Stuart  family,  I  cannot  extend  to  him.  In 
every  relative  situation  of  life  he  was  equally 
undeserving  of  esteem  ;  a  bad  monarch,  a  bad 
man,  a  bad  husband,  ungrateful  to  his  friends, 
unimproved  by  that  great,  though  stern,  friend 
of  mankind,  adversity." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt,  his  martyr  father  is  infi- 
nitely more  to  your  taste." 

"  Infinitely.  Yet  while  I  love  the  man,  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  faults  of  the  King ;  and 
with  my  unfeigned  pity  for  his  undeserved  fate, 
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is  mingled  regret,  that  he  did  not  possess  a 
firmer  mind;  that  he  yielded,  in  short,  too 
much  to  a  wife,  whose  imprudent  counsels  at 
length  proved  his  destruction." 

"  So  you  would  not  permit  the  opinion  of  a 
wife  to  influence  her  husband  in  the  smallest 
degree  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  should  always 
be  listened  to  with  attention  ;  but  never  im- 
plicitly followed.  Women  are  often  endowed 
with  great  taste,  invention,  quickness  of  in- 
tellect, and  aptitude  to  acquire  learning ;  but  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  they  are  not  so 
often  born  with  judgment,  with  the  solid 
ballast  of  sense,  as  men ;  and  though  nothing 
is  more  pleasing,  or  manifests  a  more  amiable 
disposition  in  a  husband,  than  deference  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  wife,  he  should  never  yield 
to  her  wishes  when  he  knows  that  compliance 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  injurious  to  the 
future  interest  of  both.  If  he  has  reason  to 
suspect  she  is  involving  him  in  expenses  which 
he  cannot  conveniently  meet,  or  associating 
with  persons  whose  intimacy  will  detract  from 
her  respectability  and  diminish  the  happir*  u 
of  boll),  he  ought  then,  however  repugnant  to 
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his  feelings,  to  interfere,  and  steadily   forbid 
whatever  may  tend  to  such  fatal  results." 

"  The  human  mind  is  as  full  of  variations  as 
the  human  form  ;  and  that  which  may  act  as  a 
medicine  to  some  constitutions,  operates  like 
poison  on  others.  I  can  only  say,  had  I  been 
in  Henrietta  Maria's  place,  I  should  have  been 
exceedingly  angry  if  Charles  the  First  had  set 
me  at  defiance.  And  if  Evanmore  were  offici- 
ously to  interfere  with  my  pursuits,  I  should, 
I  assure  you,  see  him  with  different  feelings 
from  those  with  which  I  now  regard  him." 

"  At  the  time  possibly.  But  those  senti- 
ments would  have  subsided,  or  rather  changed 
into  deep  anguish,  when  you  subsequently 
found  his  ill-judged  measures  had  deprived  him 
of  life,  and  both  of  the  crown  to  which  you 
were  mutually  born.  And  if  hereafter  you 
should  find  Mr.  Evanmore's  unwillingness  to 
give  you  present  pain,  has  led  him  into  em- 
barrassments from  which  he  cannot  extricate 
himself  with  honour  or  convenience,  you  will 
then  deplore  his  false  kindness.  Forgive  my 
speaking  to  you  so  often  and  so  openly  on  this 
subject,  dearest  Rosalind/  she  continued,  see- 
ing a  flush  of,  she  feared,  resentment  mantle 
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over  her  sister's  face  ;  "  you  know  my  motive 
— you  know  my  anxiety  for  your  welfare." 

"  Yes,  did  I  not—" 

"  Nay,  do  not  threaten  ;  even  if  I  were  not 
your  sister  you  must  feel  sensible,  that  I  could 
not  but  have  your  interest  in  view.  It  grows 
late,  I  must  leave  you  ;  promise  me,  then,  you 
will  remember  what  has  passed  this  day  and 
yesterday,  and  I  shall  leave  you  in  peace, 
though  my  reception  from  Lady  Wyedale  I 
cannot,  dare  not,  conjecture ." 

Rosalind  looked  really  concerned.  Felicia 
had  not  before  alluded  to  Lady  Wyedale's 
displeasure ;  and  aware  that  it  could  be  of  no 
light  nature,  or  she  would  never  have  men- 
tioned it,  she  felt  sincere  regret. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  you  should  have  incurred 
her  resentment  on  my  account,"  she  at  length 
said;  "  but  as  to  promising  I  will  recollect  the 
injuries  of  my  enemies  as  a  peuance,  not  being 
a  good  Catholic,  I  really  cannot  accede  to 
your  wishes.  We  have  once  before  touched  on 
this  topic,  and  I  must  own  how  you  who  are  a 
philosopher  and  a  Christian,  as  you  call  it,  by 
which  I  understand  a  person  who  is  resigned 
to  all  manner  of  ills,  can  think  it  right  or  ra- 
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iional  that  we  should  torment  ourselves  either 
by  retrospection  or  anticipation,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  am  sure  when  I  suffer  such 
provoking  things  to  dwell  upon  my  mind,  it 
makes  me  very  cross  ;  and  that  alone  must 
prove  the  folly  and  impolicy  of  doing  so." 

"  The  recollection  of  past  errors,  makes  us 
careful  not  to  commit  fresh  faults.  And  the 
injustice  of  our  acquaintance  should  be  re- 
membered, not  from  a  spirit  of  resentment,  but 
a  desire  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being 
again  exposed  to  their  unkindness,  by  the 
smallest  inadvertence  on  our  part." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  even  if  I  did  comply  with 
your  request,  no  good  would  follow  my  obe- 
dience ;  for  the  time  I  always  call  my  sins  to 
remembrance  is,  when  I  am  at  home  and 
alone,  and  cannot  be  wicked  or  silly  if  I  would. 
In  company  I  never  think  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind;  lights,  music,  cards,  dancing,  prome- 
nading, and  so  on,  invariably  displace  every 
melancholy  compunctious  feeling." 

"  Then  you  should  refrain,  my  dear  Rosalind, 
from  often  indulging  in  scenes,  which,  by  your 
own  confession,  tend  to  nourish  your  follies, 
and  drown  the  warning  voice  of  conscience." 
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"  Not  I,  truly.  The  more  dismal  I  feel,  the 
more  I  shall  try  to  shake  off  the  load. 

1  One  little  hour  of  joy  to  me 
'  Is  worth  a  dull  Eternity.'  " 

Felicia's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Oh,  Ro- 
salind, you  know  not  what  you  say  ! — Of  this 
be  assured,  the  load  will  never  be  removed  by 
such  attempts :  it  may  be  lightened  for  a  tran- 
sient period,  as  the  opiate  which  raises  the 
spirits  to  delirium,  or  sinks  them  into  stupefac- 
tion, mitigates  the  pang  of  bodily  suffering;  but 
its  weight  will  hourly  increase,  till  it  becomes 
intolerable — perhaps  unmoveable." 

"  I  shall  not  seek  to  lose  it  in  a  Conventicle !" 
said  Rosalind,  superciliously. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  should,  while  the  doors 
of  the  Established  Church  are  open." 

The  entrance  of  Evanmore  forbad  any 
further  argument;  and  after  taking  a  hasty 
dish  of  coffee,  Felicia,  with  a  heart  sad  on 
Rosalind's  account,  and  fluttering  on  her  own, 
set  off  in  Evanmore's  carriage  for  Russel- 
square. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  hast  surviv'd  the  fall  I 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure, 
Or  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee  !  too  infirm, 
Or  too  incautious,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup ; 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue. 

Cowper. 


THE  lapse  of  lime  is,  perhaps,  seldom  less 
perceptible  than  in  the  metropolis.  There  an 
incessant  routine  of  business  or  pleasure  so  ra- 
pidly occupies  every  coming  hour,  that  the  pass- 
ing minutes  of  the  day  seem  gifted  with  unnatu- 
ral fleetness.  After  some  weeks  of  haughty  re- 
serve and  bitter  sarcasm,  Felicia  was  again  re- 
stored to  Lady  Wyedale's  favour ;  and  three 
months  had  elapsed  almost  unobserved  since 
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the  visit  to  Rosalind  ;  when  she  was  one  morn- 
ing aroused  from  the  quiescent  tranquillity  in 
which  she  now  spent  her  time,  by  Mr.  Ley- 
cester's  requesting  to  speak  with  her  in  pri- 
vate. His  tone,  his  look,  his  embarrassed,  he- 
sitating manner,  were  each  remarked  with 
trembling  anxiety,  and  fearful  of  she  scarcely 
knew  what,  she  followed  him  into  a  breakfast- 
parlour. 

"  I  hope,  I  trust,  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I 
am  infringing  on  a  promise  I  once  tacitly  made 
you,  my  dear  cousin  F  said  he,  as  he  closed 
the  door. 

Felicia  felt  very  faint. 

"  Don't,  pray  don't  alarm  yourself  unneces- 
sarily," said  he,  in  a  voice  of  less  constraint. 
"  I  assure  you  I  have  nothing  of  any  great 
moment  to  reveal,  but  my  regard  for  you  and 
my  cousin,  my  natural  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  any  branch  of  the  Leycester  family, 
induced  me  to — to — "  he  paused. 

"  Speak !"  said  Felicia,  in  a  broken  voice ; 
"  and  tell  me  the  worst." 

"  Dearest  Felicia !  my  beloved  cousin  !'* 
and  he  took  her  trembling  hand.  "  I  beseech 
you — M 
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"  Do  not  trifle  with  my  agony,"  said  she, 
hastily  withdrawing  it,  regardless  of  his  en- 
deavours to  retain  its  possession ;  "  tell  me,  tell 
me  all." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  relate  that  needs  thus 
terrify  you  ;  only — only — that — that  Mrs. 
Evanmore  is  undoubtedly  more  in  the  society  of 
Lord  Edgermond  than  can  be  agreeable  to  her 
husband ;  and  I  fear,  unless  she  soon  resigns 
so  disreputable  an  intimacy,  will  be  irretrievably 
injured  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  I  learnt 
this  only  a  few  hours  ago,  and,  anxious  to  save 
her  from  further  censure,  resolved  to  brave 
your  displeasure,  by  communicating  it  without 
delay,  that  you  may  warn  her.  She  must,  she 
will,  at  your  request,  at  your  entreaty,  relin- 
quish this  imprudent  acquaintance,  and  by  re- 
tiring for  a  short  time  from  London,  silence 
the  many  busy  rumours  which  the  malice  of 
her  enemies  has  too  industriously  propagated. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  I  have  offended  you,"  said  he, 
his  voice  changing  as  he  spoke.  "  But  yet, 
let  my  motive  plead  my  apology.  Do  not  I 
implore — " 

Felicia  caught  his  hand,  and  bathed  it  in  the 
tears  that  now  flowed  over  her  face.    "  Heaven 
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bless  and  reward  you !"  she  at  length  articu- 
lated. This  is,  indeed,  an  act  of  real  friend- 
ship." She  rose  from  her  chair.  "  I  must  be 
gone.  My  poor  thoughtless  Rosalind!  where 
— when  will  her  imprudence  find  its  termi- 
nation !" 

Mr.  Leycester  made  an  effort  to  detain  her  ; 
but  unconscious  of  every  thing  excepting  the 
idea  of  Rosalind's  danger,  she  flew  out  of  the 
apartment,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  commenced 
her  walk  to  Baker-street. 

From  the  first  moment  that  she  had  learnt 
of  the  renewal  of  Rosalind's  intercourse  with 
Lord  Edgermond,  she  had  so  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  conjured  her  by  letter  to  discontinue 
it,  that  she  feared  her  present  remonstrances 
would  be  attended  with  little  success.  Still 
she  determined  to  make  another  effort,  and 
while  she  dreaded  that  it  might  produce  some 
unpleasant  altercation  between  them,  resolved 
to  brave  her  displeasure,  encounter  her  re- 
proaches, without  a  moment's  delay. 

Her  heart  beating  equally  from  apprehen- 
sion, grief,  and  anxiety,  she  rapped  at  the 
door.  She  felt  these  sensations  increase, 
when  the  servant  said  his  mistress  was  from 
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home,  in  a  tone  that  contradicted  the  assertion. 
"  She  is  at  home  to  me/'  said  she,  pressing 
into  the  hall.  The  man  made  no  reply,  but  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  introduce  her ;  and  with- 
out stopping,  Felicia  sought  Rosalind  in  her 
own  dressing-room.  As  she  approached  the 
door,  she  heard  her  voice  mingling  with  Evan- 
more's.  They  were  in  loud  and  angry  debate. 
She  shrunk  back  with  alarm,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  retreating ;  but  the  fear  of  being 
thought  a  spy  should  she  be  discovered  while 
listening,  and  the  desire  to  interrupt  such  a 
conference,  surmounted  the  first  impulse,  and 
tremulous  from  agitation,  she  knocked  at  the 
door.     There  was  a  pause  within. 

"  May  I  enter  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  voice  of 
assumed  cheerfulness.  No  answer  was  made, 
but  a  door  closed  violently  ;  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  Rosalind  appeared. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  coming  in,"  she  said, 
as  Felicia  half  lingered  on  the  threshold ; 
"  Evanmore  is  fled.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  some  of  the  silver  tones  in  which  ma- 
trimonial dialogues  are  carried  on?"  she  con- 
tinued, internally  conscious  Felicia  must  have 
heard  sufficient  in  ascending  the  stairs,  to  in- 
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form  her  that  Evanmore  and  herself  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  dispute. 

Felicia's  melancholy  silence  confirmed  the 
supposition,  and  a  pause  of  some  moments 
followed.  It  was  broken  by  Felicia's  calmly 
but  energetically  revealing  the  cause  of  her 
visit. 

Rosalind  listened  with  ill-disguised  impa- 
tience and  displeasure.  She  first  affected  to 
disbelieve  that  her  conduct  was  the  subject  of 
animadversion,  and  then  proudly  declared,  that 
she  would  never  be  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  a  party  of  malevolent  calumniators,  to  re- 
linquish the  acquaintance  of  a  pleasant  gen- 
tlemanly man.  "  I  will  not,  like  you,"  she 
cried,  haughtily,  "  be  an  abject  slave  to  the 
opinion  of  others." 

"  I  am  not,  most  assuredly,  insensible  to  the 
estimation  in  which  I  am  held  by  my  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  once  even  you  might  have 
despised  their  censures  with  less  danger  and 
criminality  than  now.  You  were  then  the  sole 
arbitress  of  your  destiny — the  sole  guardian  of 
your  own  name — now  you  are  answerable  for 
that  of  a  husband  also.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  you  know  you  have  not  abused  the  sacred 
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trust  he  has  committed  to  you  ;  the  world  must 
also  be  assured  you  have  preserved  it  inviolable. 
However  really  innocent,  the  moment  a  mar- 
riad  woman  is  suspected,  she  is  always  deemed 
guilty,  not,  perhaps,  of  vice,  but  something  that 
has  tended  to  levity,  or  bordered  on  impru- 
dence." 

"  Really,  your  conversation  consists  so  en- 
tirely of  aphorisms,  and  rules  for  the  wise  con- 
duct of  life,  it  becomes  too  learned  and  re- 
fined for  me.  And  all  that  I  shall  say  is  simply, 
I  will  not  deprive  myself  of  the  innocent  plea- 
sure arising  from  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  I 
have  known  for  years,  merely  because  I  am 
married." 

"  Were  I  married,  I  should  feel  no  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  any  man  but  my  husband. 
And  if  his  limited  income  required  it,  could 
be  happy  to  reside  in  the  most  perfect  ob- 
scurity ." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt,"  said  Rosalind,  dryly  ; 
*  your  purity,  your  prudence,  would  make  even 
a  cottage  enchanting." 

"  It  is  Lord  Edgermond's  character  that 
renders  his  friendship  so  peculiarly  destructive 
Q2 
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to  your  fame,"  replied  Felicia,    while  a  tear 
dimmed  her  eye,  as  this  sarcasm  met  her  ear. 

"  What  can  be  said  of  him  more  than  may 
be  alleged  against  twenty  others  ?  He  is,  in- 
deed, gay,  and  probably  a  latitudinarian  in  his 
opinions  on  those  subjects,  where  you  are  a — n 
she  stopped,  but  Felicia  felt  that  she  had  meant 
to  have  said  bigot. 

"  I  can  apply  no  such  qualifying  epithets  to 
crimes  so  wide  in  extent,  and  deep  in  dye," 
said  she  ;  "  and  I  lament  that  you  should  be- 
hold them  with  so  little  regret." 

"  Do  not  find  so  much  fault!"  said  Rosa- 
lind, peevishly.  "  It  is  intolerably  provoking 
to  hear  ourselves  so  incessantly  the  subject  of 
lamentation  or  reproof.  I  am  no  egotist,  but 
really  you  are  so  fastidious,  so  wondrous  de- 
licate, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  dis- 
pleased." 

"  A  wish  for  the  happiness  and  honour  of 
Mr.  Evanmore  and  yourself,  has  alone  prompted 
those  admonitions  which  seem  to  have  given 
you  so  much  offence." 

"  Evanmore* s  happiness  and  honour !  Oh, 
now  I  perceive  the  occasion  of  your  zeal :    it 
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springs  from  the  spirit  of  departed  affection  ! 
Hey?" 

There  was  a  mixture  of  bitterness  and  plea- 
santry, of  malice,  and  want  of  sisterly  delicacy, 
in  this  speech,  that  stung  Felicia  to  the  quick ; 
but  trying  to  restrain  her  emotions,  she  said, 
"  True !  The  spirit  of  departed  affection  for 
an  old  friend,  mingled  with  present  attachment 
to  a  beloved  sister." 

Rosalind  blushed,  and  turned  away  her 
head,  that  she  might  not  meet  the  calm  but 
mournful  gaze  of  a  sister  she  felt  she  had  so 
cruelly  insulted.  But  though  an  involuntary 
flush  of  shame  crimsoned  her  cheek,  she  re- 
solved to  hush  her  rising  scruples.  She  felt 
she  was  to  blame,  and  was  determined  to  share 
her  fault  with  some  one — determined  to  believe 
Felicia's  unwarrantable  censures  and  teasing 
importunities,  had  justly  entitled  her  to  feel 
offended,  to  return  insult  for  impertinence. 
It  was  broken  by  Felicia's  rising  from  her 
chair. 

"  We  must  not  part  in  anger,"  said  she,  ex- 
tending her  hand  as  she  spoke.  "  Lady  Wye- 
dale  purposes  leaving  town  in  a  few  weeks  ;  we 
may  not,  therefore,  soon  meet  again.     Pardon 
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the  perhaps  too  great  anxiety  I  have  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  the  perseverance  with 
which  I  have  ever  sought  to  disentangle  you 
from  what  I  thought  might  injure  your  estima- 
tion in  society,  destroy  your  own  happiness 
eventually." 

"Well,  don't  go  home  with  a  lachrymatory 
full  of  tears  for  my  evil  deeds,"  said  Rosalind, 
resuming  something  of  her  former  playfulness 
of  manner. 

"  Promise  me,  then,  you  will  relinquish  the 
acquaintance  of  this  dangerous,  depraved  man, 
and  I  shall  leave  you — Oh,  how  happy  !" 

"  Never,"  said  Rosalind,  proudly.  "  I  will 
not  be  bullied  by  my  enemies,  nor  yet  tor- 
mented into  doing  a  thing  I  dislike,  even  by 
you." 

"  Then  the  world  will  resign  you,  and  the  love 
of  your  husband  will  be  alienated  from  you." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  can  alienate  what  I 
perhaps  never  possessed." 

"  Rosalind,"  cried  Felicia,  in  augmented 
anguish.  "  Who  has  thus  poisoned  your 
mind  ?  What  further  proofs  can  you  require 
of  his  attachment  than  those  he  has  already 
given  you  ?     His  fortune,  his  honour,  he  has 
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placed  in  your  hands.  At  your  request  he  has 
relinquished  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and 
entered  into  expenses  which  it  is  apprehended 
have  already  involved  him  in  embarrassments. 
He  lives  but  for  you  and  your  child.  His 
complaints  all  arise  from  your  disinclination  to 
the  placid  enjoyments  of  domestic  life ;  and 
oh !  if — if — you  still  remain  unconvinced — if 
still  your  heart  continues  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  so  dark  a  suspicion,  cast  back  a 
retrospective  glance  on  the  last  three  years.  I 
wish  not  to  reproach  you ;  I  merely  touch  on 
such  a  subject  to  remove  a  prejudice  so  fatal  to 
your  peace  and  his  — I  am  resigned — know  no 
misery,  but  that  which  springs  from  anxiety, 
on  your  account ;  but — but,  the  world  believes 
— universally  believes,  it  was  a  growing  attach- 
ment to  you  which  first  produced  that  change 
in  his  sentiments  I  deplored — which  ultimately 
estranged  him  from  me/' 

She  stopped,  overpowered  by  agitation  ;  yet 
neither  sigh  nor  tear  escaped  her.  Her  lips 
were  white,  and  her  voice  tremulous ;  but  no- 
thing more  betrayed  the  internal  anguish  she 
had  endured  on  making  this  appeal  to  her 
sister's  conscience. 
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Rosalind  felt  abashed :  and  as  a  Ions*  train  of 
remembrances  rushed  over  her  mind,  the  native 
goodness  of  her  disposition  again  shone  through 
the  thick  veil,  which  pride,  vanity,  and  the 
world  had  drawn  over  it. 

"  We  will  dismiss  this  topic,"  said  she,  ten- 
derly taking  Felicia's  hand  ;  "  and  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  meet  your  wishes." 

Felicia  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and 
the  tears  she  had  been  so  long  struggling  to 
restrain,  now  rolled  over  her  face.  "  My  own, 
my  own  Rosalind  again  !"  she  sobbed. 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Evanmore 
entered.  He  regarded  them  a  moment  with 
looks  of  blended  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Felicia !"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  interest 
springing  towards  them.  "  Rosalind,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this?"  he  asked  in  a  quick 
tone. 

Rosalind  turned  on  him  a  face  of  haughty 
defiance,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

Rage  lighted  up  his  features.  "  Have  you 
so  far  trampled  on  the  rights  of  hospitality,  on 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  as  to  insult  her  in  your 
own — "  he  could  not  say  house,  the  word  died 
on  his  lips. 
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*<Mine  are  not  the  tears  of  sorrow,"  said 
Felicia,  hastily  brushing  them  away,  and  smil- 
ing as  she  spoke.     "  My  dearest  sister — " 

Evanmore  staid  to  hear  no  more ;  clasping 
his  hands  over  his  face,  he  flew  out  of  the 
room ;  and  Felicia,  terrified  at  this  scene,  dis- 
tressed at  being  the  cause  of  it,  soon  afterwards 
rose  to  bid  Rosalind  adieu.  "  Promise  me  you 
will  explain  this  misconception,"  said  she,  "  to 
Mr.  Evanmore.  Tell  him  my  tears  were  caused 
by  your  kindness,  not  displeasure." 

"  No,"  said  Rosalind,  sullenly.  "  He  has 
accused  me  unjustly,  and  I  disdain  to  clear  my 
self  from  his  aspersion." 

Felicia  saw  it  was  vain  to  contend  ;  yet  she  felt 
reluctant  to  leave  him  under  an  unfavourable 
impression  of  his  wife,  and  she  was  half  deter- 
mining to  write  him  a  short  note,  when,  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall,  she  saw  him  sitting  in 
an  adjoining  breakfast-parlour,  his  head  lean- 
ing on  his  hand.  She  stopped,  and  hesitated ; 
they  were  alone,  for  Rosalind  had  omitted  to 
ring  for  the  attendance  of  a  servant  to  conduct 
her  to  the  door.  It  was  less  formal  to  speak 
than  write  to  him,  and  bashfully  advancing 
into  the  room,  she  said  in  a  soft  voice,  "  Mr. 
Evanmore."      He  started  from  the  reverie  in 
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which  he  was  buried,  and  as  he  raised  his  head, 
she  saw  he  had  been  weeping. 

Tears  are  the  natural  expression  of  feminine 
grief,  or  feminine  tenderness ;  but  the  sterner 
mind  of  man  revolts  from  such  an  indulgence 
of  his  feelings ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  wrung  by  the  intensest  anguish,  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  affecting.  Felicia  shrunk 
back  with  sensations  scarcely  less  acute.  For 
a  moment,  she  remembered  nothing,  saw  no- 
thing, but  Evanmore  in  affliction — in  tears — 
she  wished  to  fly,  but  she  felt  she  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede,  and,  schooling  her  fluttering  heart, 
she  said,  with  assumed  calmness,  "  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  my  dear  brother,  that  Rosalind  and 
myself  have  had  no  misunderstanding ;  my 
tears  were  caused  by  her  affection,  not  her 
unkindness." 

He  looked  at  her  with  tearful  emotion. 
"  Always  the  same  !"  he  said,  in  a  low  inward 
voice.     She  turned  from  him  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  a  moment  I"  said  he,  hastily  rising 
from  his  seat.  "  Perhaps  I  may  appear  harsh, 
violent ;  she  probably  tells  you  I  am  so,  but 
you  know  not  what  I  endure.  Oh!  if  you 
could  induce  her  to  become  more,  more — more 
like — more  domestic — " 
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Felicia  felt  her  situation  inexpressibly  em- 
barrassing. "  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  "  but  indeed,  you  must  endea- 
vour to  conciliate  her.  Great  allowances  must 
be  made  for  one  so  young,  so  lovely.  Try,  by 
increased  attention,  and  augmented  attach- 
ment, to  win  her  back  to  the  pleasures  of 
home." 

"  Oh  !  Felicia,"  he  cried,  "  what  can  I  do  to 
express  my  sense  of  your  kindness,  your — "  he 
paused  from  overwhelming  agitation  ;  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  Fe- 
licia was  hurrying  to  the  door,  when  it  opened, 
and  Rosalind  appeared.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
with  passion,  while  her  mouth,  and  every  feature 
was  expressive  of  rage,  contempt,  and  deri- 
sion. She  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then 
bursting  into  a  scornful  laugh,  was  leaving  the 
apartment,  when  Evanmore  rushed  towards  her, 
and  caught  her  arm.  She  tore  it  from  him 
with  a  look  of  silent  detestation.  "As  for 
you,"  she  said,  fixing  her  flashing  eyes  on  the 
petrified  Felicia,  "  as  for  you,  who  can  thus 
reconcile  it  to  yourself — to  your  delicacy — your 
conscience — " 

"  Breathe  not  a  word  against    her    angel 
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purity,"  said  Evanniore,  in  a  paroxism  of 
resentment  and  shame,  grasping  her  arm  with 
frantic  violence.  "  She  sought  me  to  mediate 
between  us — to  intercede — " 

"  Her  situation  peculiarly  qualifies  her  to  act 
the  part  of  a  mediatrix  between  you  and  me" 
said  Rosalind,  while  malice,  jealousy,  and  con- 
tempt, lighted  up  her  glowing  complexion. 

"Rosalind,"  said  Felicia,  "farewell!  when 
you  know  me  better,  when  you  can  appreciate 
me,  as  I  feel  I  ought  to  be  appreciated,  we  will 
meet  again." 

Evanmore  flew  after  her.  "Oh!  what  shall 
I  say  ?"  he  cried,  "  what,  what,  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Return  to  my  sister,"  said  she,  calmly. 
"  Tell  her  that  I  sought  you,  perhaps  impru- 
dently, to  undeceive  you ;  to  point  out  that 
she  had  not  been  to  blame.  And — "  she 
stopped,  and  her  voice  lost  its  firmness,  "  if 
you  would  see  her  such  as  she  has  been,  forget 
her  little  errors.  Remember  only  what  she  has 
sacrificed  for  your  sake ;  that  she  loves  you, 
dearly  loves  you,  she  has  just  evinced  by  her 
resentment  at  my  supposed  treachery.  Her's 
is  not  a  spirit  that  will  bear  reproach,  or  recri- 
mination.    You  are  the  best  judge  of  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  those  reforms  and  retrenchments, 
which  I  have — have  heard  are  the  occasion  of 
your  dissentions ;  but  let  your  manner  be  free 
from  irritation.  Oh!  treat  her  with  undimi- 
nished regard,  increased  tenderness.', 

She  eagerly  opened  the  hall  door  as  she 
spoke,  and,  without  looking  at  him,  sprang  into 
the  street. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


-My  love,  my  life, 


And — nature's  dearest  name — my  wife. 

Logan. 


A  well-directed  heart  easily  surmounts 
misfortune ;  but  from  insult,  it  will  shrink  with 
that  intuitive  feeling  which  neither  religion  nor 
philosophy  can  ever  eradicate.  It  was  long 
ere  Felicia  could  recover  from  the  shock  this 
distressing  scene  left  on  her  spirits.  The  for- 
titude, the  equanimity,  she  had  preserved 
while  the  interview  lasted,  deserted  her,  when 
no  longer  obliged  to  act  a  part  to  lull  Evan- 
more  into  tranquillity.  She  wept  at  the  degra- 
dation she  had  incurred,  the  insult  she  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  blow  was  rendered  additionally 
bitter,  by  the  recollection  of  her  whose  hand 
had  so  cruelly  pointed  it  to  her  heart. 
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It  is  the  unkindness  of  those  we  love  which 
inflicts  the  deep  wound  that  scarcely  time  will 
heal ;  whose  bitterness,  when  infused  into  the 
cup  of  life,  no  earthly  medicament  can  mitigate. 
Lady  Wyed ale's  insults,  sneers,  reproaches, 
and  indifference,  she  had  lamented,  but  only 
as  those  minor  afflictions  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all  to  endure.  It  was  Rosalind's  that  lace- 
rated— Rosalind's  that  stung  her  to  the  soul ; 
and  hopeless  of  being  able  to  effect  any  altera- 
tions in  her  sentiments,  feeling  that  she  could 
not  visit  her  with  any  propriety,  some  weeks 
elapsed  without  her  hearing  any  thing  of  them. 
She  had  flattered  herself,  Rosalind,  when  she 
became  sensible  of  her  injustice,  would  write  to 
her,  entreat  her  forgiveness,  and  petition  for  a 
renewal  of  their  correspondence.  She  was  ig- 
norant that  the  heart  which  has  once  admitted 
an  improper  attachment  necessarily  becomes 
deadened  to  every  other— -that  the  claims  of 
kindred — the  ties  of  life  must  press  faintly  and 
coldly  on  the  spirit  that  can  even  in  thought 
meditate  on  their  violation.  No  welcome  inti- 
mation of  Rosalind's  return  to  affection  arrived ; 
and  she  was  beginning  to  fear  a  total  alienation 
would  take   place  between  them,    when  one 
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morning,  while  sitting  dejectedly  at  work  in  the 
drawing-room,  with  Lady  Wyedale,  a  tre- 
mendous rap  made  them  both  start.  Felicia 
involuntarily  laid  down  her  work,  and  Lady 
Wyedale  was  venting  her  ill-humour  at  the 
thoughtlessness  and  inhumanity  with  wThich 
those  who  were  well,  treated  those  who  were 
ill,  as  a  hasty  step  flew  up  the  stairs  :  the  door 
burst  open,  and  Evanmore  rushed  in.  His  face 
wTas  deadly  pale,  his  eye  wild,  bloodshot,  and 
glaring;  regardless  of  Lady  Wyedale's  terror 
and  amazement,  he  sprung  towards  Felicia. 
"  Where  is  she?"  he  cried.  "  Where  is  Rosa- 
lind?" 

Felicia  was  unable  to  reply.  Her  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  her  heart  seemed 
too  large  for  its  resting  place. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  this  morning  ?"  he  asked, 
in  a  low  fearful  voice,  as  he  grasped  her  trem- 
bling hand,  and  fixed  his  straining  eye-balls  on 
her  face. 

"  No,"  she  said,  while  her  white  and  nerve- 
less lips  almost  refused  to  articulate  the  word. 

He  stood  a  moment  still,  and  cold  as  a  mar- 
ble statue — his  parted  lips  quivering  with  agony 
— his  eyes  fixed  and  glassy — then  dropped  her 
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hand,  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  fell  to  the 
ground . 

Felicia  remained  rivetted  to  the  spot  on 
which  she  stood,  a  fearful  sickness  stole  over 
her  motionless  heart,  a  cold  dew  overspread 
her  forehead,  her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  death- 
like figure  of  Evanmore,  as  pale  and  senseless 
he  lay  stretched  on  the  floor  ;  and  a  dim  mist 
was  gradually  rendering  even  this  terrible  ob- 
ject obscure,  when  a  frightful  shriek  from  Lady 
Wyedale  recalled  her  wandering  senses.  She 
started,  and  rushed  forwards  to  receive  her 
as  she  fell  from  her  chair. 

Here  was  no  deceit,  no  hypocrisy :  Lady 
Wyedale's  pallid  complexion  and  icy  touch 
spoke  her  situation — betrayed  her  secret  horror ; 
and  roused  by  terror  to  the  exercise  of  her 
reason,  Felicia  rung  the  bell,  desired  her  aunt 
might  be  removed  immediately  to  her  room, 
and  a  physician  sent  for  without  a  moment's 
delay.  She  next  turned  to  Evanmore.  "  My 
aunt  cannot  now  deny  thee  a  shelter  !"  she 
murmured,  in  a  stifled  voice  ;  and  command- 
ing her  anguish,  she  directed,  that  he  should  be 
carried  to  an  apartment. 

Lady  Wyedale  soon  recovered  from  the  tem- 
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porary  insensibility  into  which  she  had  sunk, 
as  a  dark  suspicion,  which  she  scarcely  dared 
to  pursue,  flashed  over  her  mind ;  but  Evan- 
more  was  many  hours  in  a  state  bordering  on 
dissolution.  Forgetful  of  all  but  that  he  was 
ill  and  in  misery,  Felicia  hung  over  his  couch, 
and  anxiously  administered  to  him  such  resto- 
ratives as  Lady  Wyedale's  physician  prescribed. 
Vain,  however,  was  the  attempt  to  restore  ani- 
mation. The  spirit  had  been  scared  from  its 
mansion  by  the  deepest  injury,  the  keenest  woe 
man  can  endure  ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  the  livid 
circle  round  the  strongly  compressed  mouth ; 
the  fixed  and  glaring  eye,  the  stiffened  limbs, 
the  fearful  traces  which  yet  remained  of.  that 
agony  of  feeling  which  had  thus  subdued  the 
vital  spark  of  life,  she  half  breathed  a  silent 
prayer  that  he  might  wake  no  more  to  life. 
"  The  struggle  is  past,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Oh  that  he  might  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death  !  And  Rosalind — "  she  shuddered  ; 
again  the  same  deadly  sensation  chilled  her 
throbbing  heart;  and  clasping  her  hands  wildly 
together,  she  sunk  on  a  sofa,  overwhelmed  by 
the  torturing  ideas  that  crowded  to  her  agonized 
spirit. 
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From  this  state  of  almost  unconsciousness, 
this  trance  of  waking  sorrow,  she  was  roused 
by  a  cry  so  deep — so  piercing — so  strange— 
she  started  ;  and  while  every  limb  trembled 
with  horror,  she  saw  Evanmore  bending  over 
her.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her's,  and,  as  she 
met  their  fearful  glance,  its  phrensied  expres- 
sion thrilled  terror  through  her  heart. 

"  Rosalind  is  gone !"  said  he,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "  She  fled  from  me  last  night.  You 
have  no  sister — I  have  no  wife — my  child  no 
mother  !" — A  deep  groan  burst  from  her  ashy 
lips.  He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  speechless 
anguish.  "  Oh,  had  she  spared  me  this  last 
pang ;  but  to  be  deserted,  disgraced,  dis- 
honoured !"  He  struck  his  throbbing  temples 
with  the  clenched  hand  of  agony  ;  darted  from 
the  house,  and  rushed  into  the  Square.  Rain, 
mingled  with  snow,  fell  in  torrents  ;  a  bleak 
wind  whistled  through  the  streets,  and  blew 
around  his  uncovered  head.  But  Evanmore 
was  unmindful  of  all  but  that  Rosalind  had 
abandoned  him.  He  felt  not  the  storm — was 
insensible  to  the  howling  blast.  He  had  lost 
the  wife  of  his  bosom — the  protectress  of  his 
honour — the  mother  of  his  infant ;  and   alter- 
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nately  covered  with  burning  blushes  of  shame 
and  resentment,  or  torn  by  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions of  blighted  love,  of  bitter  revenge,  he 
flew  to  his  deserted  mansion,  a  prey  to  the 
direst  feelings,  the  acutest  pangs,  which  can 
goad  the  heart  of  man. 
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